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$500 PRIZE ARTICLE CONTEST 


THE Editors of THE MARINE CORPS functions of a particular branch of sery 
GAZETTE offer a prize of $500.00 for ice, as aviation or field artillery. 
the best article on a military subject submit observations on problems of administra 
ted before October 15, 1944. The contest is tion, discipline, or the like. 
open to all Marines. Contributors are en suggestions on ways of using weapons. 
couraged to write on subjects that grow out of equipment, or men more usefully. 
their own military experience. Here are some comparison of American methods with 
suggestions, although the field is not limited those of other allied nations, or the 
to them: ° enemy. 


development of amphibious techniques. 


the narrative of a particular battle or 
correlation of land, sea and air arms in 


campaign, told in professional manner. 


-the account of activities, particularly in attack or defense. 

combat, of a particular ship or unit. problems of military government of oc 
analysis of strategic or tactical prob cupied areas. 

lems with which the author is familiar. 

discussion of a particular weapon or While only one prize is offered, the judges 
piece of equipment, and its use. expect to accept a number of contributions 
consideration of problems of logistics und pay for them at the space rates. 


CONTEST RULES 


1. SUBJECT: any subject of current military interest, presented in article form. 

2. ELIGIBILITY: Any Marine on active duty. 

3. LENGTH: Approximately 2,500 to 6,000 words. 

4, ILLUSTRATIONS: Where required, glossy prints of photographs and accurate sketches 
of maps or diagrams should be included. If necessary, the latter will be redrawn in finished 
form by staff artists. (Official Marine Corps photos on many subjects may be obtained through 
public relations officers). 

5. LEGIBILITY: Where possible manuscripts should be typewritten, double spaced on one 
side of the paper. If typewriter is not available, legible hand written manuscripts will be 
accepted and no demerit given on this account. 

6. AUTHENTICITY: All essays must be original and previously unpublished. Contributors 
are assumed to vouch for their authenticity, and supporting evidence may be required. 

7. IDENTIFICATION: All manuscripis must bear at the head of the first page the name, 
rank and military address of the contributor. Subsequent pages should bear the contributor’s 
last name and the brief title. All contributions should be clearly marked “FOR MARINE 
CORPS GAZETTE ARTICLE CONTEST.” 

8. MAILING: Manuscripts and accompanying illustrations should be sent under the same 
cover, by First Class Mail or Prepaid Express, addressed to CONTEST EDITOR, THE MA- 
RINE CORPS GAZETTE, 1121 14th St., N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 

9. CLOSING DATE: The contest closes October 15, 1944. Entries must be postmarked not 
later than midnight of that date, and must be received at the editorial office by November 1, 1944. 

10. AWARDS: Only one prize will be awarded: $500.00 for the article adjudged best by 
the committee of judges. Other essays may be given honorable mention and any published will 
be paid for at prevailing space rates. The prize essay and others accepted become the property 
of The MARINE CORPS GAZETTE and may not be reprinted without permission. 

11. RETURN OF MANUSCRIPTS: Manuscripts not used will be returned upon request, 
after conclusion of the contest, provided return postage is enclosed. No manuscript should 
be submitted to other publishers until the original has been rejected or, if accepted, until per- 
mission to reprint is given. 

12. The $500.00 prize winning article will be published in the January 1945 issue of THE 
MARINE CORPS GAZETTE. 

13. Members of THE LEATHERNECK and THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE staffs are 
not eligible to participate. 

14. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
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All manuscripts must be cleared by authors through BOARD OF JUDGES 


their local Security Officer and must carry the clear- 


ance stamp of the Local oat Officer before being Direct Divisi f PI d’ Polici 
submitted. Those not carrying this stamp will be re- irector, Vivision © ons an olicies 
jected. Contributions from Marines stationed over- Director, Division of Aviation 


seas that are not approved for security reasons will 


be automatically disqualified. Director, Division of Public Relations 


The prize winning article and other manuscripts p 
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Im Saipan and Pacific Strategy sein s. 


' reversed Pacific strategy charts from defensive to offensive—and the action that will follow Saipan 


is aimed directly at Japan’s heart. Surprise moves proved to be Jap’s undoing. By Paul Schubert 








N three bloody, historic actions, the U. S. Marine 

Corps has played the major “land power” role as 
American triphibious combat strength reversed the 
trend of Pacific power. 

At Guadalcanal, a Marine landing put an end to 
Japan's outward expansion—this action was the 
dry land complement to the sea-air actions at Coral 
Sea, Midway and the Solomons. 

A year later, at Tarawa, a Marine landing was 
part of a land-sea-and-air breakthrough of Japan’s 
outer Pacific defenses. 

In 1944, at Saipan, Marines bore the brunt of 
land fighting that penetrated the main defenses of 
Japan’s Asiatic Fortress. 

What comes after Saipan is aimed at Japan's 
heart. 

The pattern of our advance across the Pacific 
is following classic lines of American naval strategy 
for a war between the United States and Japan. 
Only two years ago we were assured that this strat- 
egy was outmoded and doomed to failure because: 

1. It would be stopped by Japanese “land-based” 
aircraft. 

2. It would involve the invasion and conquest 
of unconquerable Japanese island outposts. 

3. It would mean fighting the Japanese fleet in 
Japan’s home waters, where our own naval forces 
would be at a fatal disadvantage. 

According to this estimate of the situation the 
only way to reach Japan was the slow, hard, long 
way around—the “stepping stone” advance which 
pushed forward one step at a time from main 
bases in New Zealand and Australia, using air 
power as the cover for methodical conquest, and 
relagating the Fleet to the purely defensive role of 
keeping open the long line of supply between our 
west coast and the Antipodes. 


Pretty Maps Meaningless 


Seen in these terms, the war was certain to last 
for years—the only way it might be shortened was 
by the “back door” recapture of Singapore, to give 
us a Far Eastern naval base from which offensive 
fleet actions could be undertaken. 

In 1942 national magazines printed beautifully 
colored maps to drive these “hard facts” into the 
American consciousness. 


First Marines ashore on beach at Saipan 
dig in as preparation for attack on Japs 





None of these maps stressed the road from Gua- 
dalcanal to Tarawa to Saipan as the pathway of 
victory. All pointed at places like Truk, Rabaul, 
Soerabaya, Singapore as the spots where the “de- 
cisive” battles must be fought. 

In 1942, to be sure, very few observers had any 
idea that the Pacific war would be fought with the 
weapons and methods of 1944. Most 1942 ob- 
servers thought of Japanese weapons and methods 
as inherently superior to ours, and assumed that 
we were frozen to a pre-Pearl Harbor type of com- 
bat establishment. When they said “battleship” 
they thought of Arizona or New Mexico, not of 
South Dakota or Iowa. When they said “aircraft- 
carrier’ they thought of one Lexington, not of 
twenty Essex’s or Independence’s. When they said 
“invasion” they thought of men jumping over the 
bows of wooden motor-sailers. 

In damning our methods and equipment, they 
damned a strategy that they thought limited by 
those methods. 


Jap ‘‘Master Plan’’ Weak 


But the Pacific war is being fought by a U. S. 
Navy, a Marine Corps, an Army, and Air Corps, 
all unrecognizably different from the modest estab- 
lishments of early 1942. We are waging war with 
a combination of punch, reach and mobility never 
previously approached in the history of warfare. 

Thanks to our power, our classic strategy works. 
It has taken us across the Pacific in great time- 
saving 500 mile hops. Each hop “shortens” the 
Pacific war by many months. 

However unpromising this strategy may have 
looked in 1942, it is going places in 1944. 

Any strategy that works is good strategy. 

Two years ago, we were not winning Pacific 
battles. We were losing all of them, at any rate 
up to the time of Coral Sea. 

At that time, it was Japan’s strategy that looked 
good. 

Japan’s strategy was “new.” It was similar to Ger- 
many’s strategy. It was strategy of “space” and 
“room,” strategy of “geopolitics.” 

As we look back at it today, we see that it was 
essentially defensive strategy. Japan was not 

aiming at the defeat of the United States, in terms 
of the conquest of North America and a peace im- 
posed on us in Washington, D. C—not as a pri- 
mary goal of this war (whatever plans the Jap- 
anese may have had for future wars). 

Japan's immediate aim was merely to drive the 
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United States and Britain out of the Far East, and 
to set up an impregnable Japanese Empire so strong 
that we could never return to the Far East as power 
factors—a self-sustaining, tremendously wealthy, 
thickly populated empire, defended by a network of 
interlocking sea and air bases and island garrisons. 

In other words, Japan’s plan for this war was 
a brief blitz offensive against our slender “token” 
forces in the Far East, followed by the immediate 
assumption of the defensive. 

Japan has followed this plan faithfully. 

Like all defensive plans, it is inherently weak. 
It presents the opponent with the initiative. 

As Japan went to war, however, Japan was far 
from strong enough to put through a world of- 
fensive, even against an America and Britain 
heavily preoccupied by a war with Germany. The 
Japanese were never as strong as they seemed to 
us in 1941 and 1942. At that time we used the 
yardstick of our own weakness and ineffectuality, 
which made the Japanese seem dynamic and pow- 
erful. Now that we have acquired real strength of 
our own, we have a better appraisal of Japan’s 
real power. 

Japan’s expansion in 1941 and 1942 was pos- 
sible only because of the British-American policy 
of relying upon “token” forces as symbolic Far 
Eastern representatives of our actual strength. One 
light cruiser and half a dozen destroyers was a 
“fleet.” A battalion of Marines was an expedition- 
ary force. Three heavy bombers was “air power.” 






We thought we could maintain the balance of 
Pacific power by showing the flag instead of man- 
ning the gun. 

To Japan, this was historic opportunity, perhaps 
never to be repeated. 


Drunk on Own Power 


The first, dynamic phase of Japan's strategic 
plan went off at scheduled speed—the tragedies of 
Bataan and Hongkong, the shocking challenge of 
Pearl Harbor and Singapore. It was quite easy for 
the Japanese to concentrate overwhelming local 
strength in the Philippines, at Malaya and on Java. 
It was quite easy for the Japanese to knock out our 
“Asiatic Fleet” and our Far Eastern “air power.” 

As a result, Japan got credit for being: 1. a 
world power, 2. a nation of unusual and wily 
strategists. 

They had, we heard, a game of military checkers 
that taught every Japanese how to set up a strategic 
network. Couple this with their well-known fanatic 
devotion to the Emperor, their blind discipline, 
their eagerness to die in battle, and you got some- 
thing unique in the military line—something akin 
to “jiu jitsu,” which as everyone knows gives the 
little man power to put the whammy on the big 
wrestler. 

The legend of the unbeatable little man with 
a secret grip fascinates the average mortal. Most 
Americans solemnly believe “jiu jitsu” makes it 
possible for any frail, slender woman to throw any 


From their coral foxhole atop a hill on Saipan, Marines watch the effect of American artil- 


lery shown scoring direct, death-dealing hits on Japanese installations and gun positions. 
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big thug over her head and make him beg for 
mercy. Most Americans, seeing Japan’s 1942 ex- 
pansion, could explain it only by granting the 
Japanese mysterious power that might be un- 
beatable. 

But though the Japanese had been quite strong 
enough to walk into their Empire of Conquest, it 
was easier to capture that area than it was to 
defend it. 

Perhaps they never intended to go as far as they 
did. Perhaps, once they got started, they were 
intoxicated by the speed and ease of their advance. 
Whatever the reason, the Japanese had bitten off 
an Empire so big, so unwieldy, so shot full of salt 
water loopholes of infiltration, that no single power 
on earth could defend it unless that power had 
undisputed mastery of sea and air from Calcutta to 
San Francisco, from Dutch Harbor to Melbourne. 

In 1942 the Japanese may have believed they 
had that mastery. 

In 1944 we know otherwise. 

The Japanese Empire of Conquest included Bur- 
ma and Malaya and Indo-China, Sumatra and 
Java, Borneo and the Philippines, New Guinea, 
Celebes and the Solomons—all large, some tre- 
mendous in area. The empire included hundreds, 
thousands of islands. From east to west the Em- 
pire covered six full time-zones—twice the breadth 
of the United States. From north to south it ranged 
the equivalent of the distance between Halifax 
and Pernambuco. It extended deep into the con- 
tinent of Asia, where Japan was at war with China, 
and where the sheer size of China sopped up huge 
armies of Japanese troops. The Japanese Navy was 
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called on to control the seaborne communications 
of an area far greater than the North Atlantic 
ocean—an area actively threatened on east and 
west “fronts” with many days steaming distance 
between those fronts, so that the Japanese Admiral 
was continually tempted to divide his fleet. As for 
Japan’s air power—there was nothing for Japan's 
air power to strike strategically, whereas tactically 
the problem was the same that faced the Japanese 
army; how to be strong in all places at once. 

To garrison the Empire of Conquest effectively 
Japan would have needed five times her 1942 pop- 
ulation. No 100,000,000 people could possibly de- 
fend the area that Japan was trying to defend. The 
Japanese outposts were so thinly manned that they 
were setups for exactly the kind of counter-offen- 
sive that the American-British alliance presently 
launched—an offensive of punching infiltration. 


Dream Falls to Pieces 


The situation in the Pacific has been exactly the 
same as the situation in Europe. Both Japan and 
Germany dreamed of a gigantic “area” fortress 
made impregnable by outer “walls” with an inner, 
mobile force that could be shifted quickly along 
interior lines—a tempting dream of defensive war- 
fare, cheaply fought . . . of an adversary bleeding 
himself white without being able to penetrate the 
walls. It is the age old dream of the stout fortress, 
the walled city, the walled frontier—now the wal- 
led continent, the walled geographic-area. It is a 
dream blasted to shreds by Napoleon’s artillery 


Naval corpsmen give first aid to Saipan 
wounded before sending them to hospitals. 








Marines, equipped for days of fighting, crouch low in a shellhole on Saipan with their rifles 





close by, ready for Jap snipers in the underbrush beyond. How well they ferreted out these 
snipers is told in official figures: one Marine regiment alone killed 711 Japs in one day. 


firepower, revived by~-the trench systems of the 
Civil and World Wars, raised high by the post 
World War belief in-the powers of defense. 

Japan and Germany alike share the Maginot 
line mentality. 

All their dynamics, all their offensives, have 
merely been intended to set up impregnable de- 
fense-systems. This is the underlying secret of 
Axis strategy—the psychological outgrowth of an 
insecurity-inferiority complex. 

It is historic irony that the Axis powers plunged 
the world into a war intended to set up new de- 
fensive systems, at a time when the weapons of 
strategic offense were attaining an unprecedented 
height of punching power. 

Germany sets up an Atlantic Wall—the R.A.F. 
and the Eighth Air Ferce fly thousand-bomber 
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missions over the wall to lay the enemy production 
plant in ruins. 

Japan sets up a Pacific Wall, with bastions at 
Tarawa and Kwajalein, at Saipan and Truk and a 
hundred other islands—a strategic network so in- 
genious that it is a monument to fear . . . the 
fear of the American counter blow. 


On to Total Victory 


And on the other side of the war, what do the 
Americans and British do. 

The Americans and British once seemed ob- 
sessed with the question of “defense.” The U. S. 
Fleet was the “first line of defense.” Americans 
wouldn’t speak of war, but said “defense work,” 
“defense bonds,” “defense plants’ — 

But when they are plunged into war, these people 
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have only one desire—the defeat, the total de- 
feat of the enemy. On to Tokyo, on to Berlin. . . 
down with Tojo and Hitler. Instead of sitting in- 
side the great North American continental fortress, 
and building up “walls” to keep out the Germans 
and Japanese, the Americans set out to build of- 
fensive weapons of unparalleled hitting power, 
aircraft carriers by the dozen, landing craft by the 
tens of thousands, aircraft by the hundreds of 
thousands, a new battle fleet, tremendous armies 
trained for overseas invasion. 


Perform Impossible Feat 


On to Berlin and Tokyo, by the shortest route 
possible. 

Two years after Guadalcanal, we are in Saipan. 
Guadalcanal was 3500 miles from Tokyo; Saipan 
is less than 1500. Our Fleet has turned the Japan- 
ese Fleet back in the waters between the Marianas 
and the Philippines. Our air power has won liter- 
ally undisputed mastery of the air in an area far 
beyond our advance on land and sea. We have de- 
veloped the B-29 bomber to fit the Pacific strategic 
bombing picture. Our Marine Corps and Army 
amphibious troops have proved themselves mas- 
ters of the fanatic Japanese in every battle since 
Guadalcanal, no matter how hard and bloody. 

Attack, attack, always the attack! 

The old motto still proves the guide to winning 
strategy. 

To attack, we have had to do “the impossible” 
—but nothing so disconcerts the enemy, in war, 
as the performance of something that simply can’t 


be done. n j 
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That's why our classic naval strategy, the ad- 
vance straight across the Pacific which was ruled 
out as “impossible” by the arm-chair strategists 
in 1942, has proved such good strategy in 1944. 

Notice several points: 

1. Our advance is triphibious, based on the 
mutually supporting success of all three team 
mates, land, sea and air. 

2. We are not moving forward by the “stepping 
stone” method—we are “island hopping.” Each 
wave of advance takes us about 500 miles closer to 
the enemy. With each wave, we set up new sea and 
air bases, and use them to “soften up” the next at- 
tack area. 

3. Instead of wasting strength on the assault of 
enemy main outposts, like Truk, we have by-passed 
them, isolated them, and let them “wither on the 
vine.” Filtering into the enemy’s position we have 
set up strong points of our own. Control of sea and 
air had made this possible. 

4. The further we go, the more effective our 
control of sea and air has been. 

5. Month by month, we keep on getting strong- 
er, and the enemy appears to grow weaker. 

As to what will come next, we have been prom- 
ised that we will strike directly at Japan’s home 
islands, that we will strike at the Japanese position 
in the Philippines and the East Indies, and that 
we are aiming at an entry into China. 

How impossible such steps would have seemed 
only two years ago! 

Today they seem inevitable, attainable. END 


Using every means of transportation in this ‘‘mechanized"’ war, Marines move up supplies 





to Saipan front lines by oxcart—coaxing, cajoling, and by more direct means of persuasion. 
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Guadalcanal to Normand y srerines: nom 


striking contrasts between our first Pacific landings and allied invasion of Nazi-held France. The 


little wooden landing boat has given way to huge new craft. 





by Capt. H. L. Merillat 
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When allied troops poured ashore on the beaches of Normandy it was from landing 
barges like those pictured here. Receding tide has converted these LSTs into ‘‘land based.”’ 


ROM Guadalcanal to Normandy is halfway 

round the world in space, and almost two years 
in time. It has been my luck to be in both places 
when the first Allied landings were made and 
the two offer some striking contrasts. 

When the American First Marine Division was 
embarking in July, 1942, to start the long trip 
that ended on the Japanese-held beaches in the 
Solomons, a rumor spread among the Marines 
that Allied armies had landed on the coast of 
France and were already 70 miles inland. It was 
one of those inexplicable rumors which everyone 
from colonels to privates would tell you he had 
heard on the best authority. “It just came over 
the radio.” We were elated, and somewhat dis- 
appointed that our brothers-in-arms in the Euro- 
pean theater of operations had beaten us to the 
punch. That was 22 months ago. As it turned 
out, the Marines’ landings in the Solomons were 
the first great amphibious operation undertaken 
by American forces, and it became my strange 
experience to witness the initial landings in France 
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which we had heard, on such “good authority,” 
took place before we ever started on that Pacific 
venture. 

Then I was with the U. S. Marines, who made 
up the landing forces. Now I am with the Brit- 
ish Royal Marines, aboard a Landing Craft Guns, 
who have been firing off shore to cover the land- 
ings of the assault waves. 


Development of Landing Craft 


To reach the coast of Normandy from a south 
coast port in England, we sailed a mere mattet 
of hours and many of the ships and craft now 
about us crossed the channel in even less time. 
To reach Guadalcanal from our Pacific base we 
were at sea 17 days. Except for two and a half 
weeks ashore, one regiment of Marines taking part 
in the assault on Guadalcanal had been aboard 
crowded troop transports eleven weeks before 
they hit the beach. 

Off this coast there are landing craft and ships — 
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in amazing numbers and variety. Many types had 
not yet come off the drafting board when the 
Guadalcanal campaign started. There all the Ma- 
rines, their equipment and supplies, had to go 
ashore in four kinds of small craft, all carried 
aboard large transports and supply ships. Wooden 
assault boats for taking in men; similar steel 
boats with ramps, for carrying men and small 
vehicles; larger steel tank lighters; amphibian trac- 
tors, or “alligators,” for transporting supplies; those 
were our invasion craft. 

Here, too, there are some of the little wooden 
boats like those we used at Guadalcanal, but they 
are dwarfed by most of the landing craft. Ramped 
boats and ships for landing tanks and heavy 
wheeled equipment range from small lighters that 
can take one tank to the big ocean-going LS.Ts 
(landing ship tanks). All can run up on the beach 
and discharge their cargoes directly on to the 
sand. Some types have been fitted out with weap- 
ons for close-in support during the assault. The 
L.CG. I am in is one of these. We escorted the 
first wave in toward the beach, spitting shells 
at pillboxes and buildings to keep the Jerries down 
until the tanks and artillery could take over on 
the beach. Flak ships, converted like our ships 
from a tank landing craft, closed in firing their 
Oerlikons and pom-poms. From positions astern 
of us, rocket ships sent over our heads and on 
to the shore a devastating blast of high explosive. 
These and other kinds of special craft for close 
support filled the gap between the time the bombs 
and heavy naval bombardment ceased to crash 
down and the time when land forces could supply 
their own fire support, that awkward, dangerous 
gap when the assault boats are approaching the 
beach, helpless and exposed to enemy fire. There 
is a special craft for every purpose—a Landing 
Barge Kitchen has just chugged by, distributing 
hot food to crews of small boats which have 
no galleys of their own. 


Cross Under Own Power 


Most of the craft now crowding the waters 
off the coast of Normandy have crossed from Eng- 
land under their own power. They shuttle back 
and forth between British ports and the beach- 
heads, building up our forces ashore. In contrast, 
the landing forces that seized Guadalcanal in Au- 
gust, 1942, and later invasion groups moving over 
the vast spaces of the Pacific, have been self-con- 
tained units which must carry with them in the 
initial assault everything they are likely to need 
for days or weeks. All the eggs are in one basket. 

If the invading force suffers heavy losses as 
it approaches enemy shores, it is likely to fail. 
It could not, in the early campaigns in the Pacific, 
hope for quick reinforcement or replacement. On 
Guadalcanal the Marines who first landed were 
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there many days before any supply ships came in, 
and it was more than a month before the first 
reinforcements arrived. To reach the Japanese- 
held islands in the Pacific, convoys have to move 
hundreds, sometimes thousands, of miles from the 
bases where they are loaded. The amount of men, 
equipment, and supplies moved depends on the 
bottoms available to carry them and the combatant 
ships available to protect them. At Guadalcanal 
our forces faced a powerful navy. 

Where we now lie off the coast of France we 
see and hear the big guns of the Royal Navy and 
U. S. Navy pounding targets far beyond the green 
slopes that mark the horizon. So far as we know 
aboard this craft, no German surface ships have 
been shelling our forces on the beach. Around 
Guadalcanal, in contrast, the powerful Japanese 
Navy was active and our forces ashore had to sus- 
tain heavy and repeated naval bombardments. A 
series of naval engagements lasted more than 
three months before the victory of the U. S. Navy 
in November, 1942, at last discouraged the 
Japanese from trying to retake Guadalcanal. 

The busy but quiet scene about us, with craft 
plying to and from the beach, and the only sign 
of battle a column of smoke and occasional rum- 
ble of bombardment, gives the measure of our 
present strength and efficiency. We have gained 
much in knowledge and power since the first am- 
phibious operation in the Pacific. It has been a 
long road from Guadalcanal to Normandy, and 
anyone who has travelled it and witnessed the 
armed might accumulated at this end is bound 
to feel the utmost confidence in the result. END 


This wooden Higgins landing boat is the 
type used in the invasion of Guadalcanal. 
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in their Corsairs, Hellcats, and Kittyhawks changed the status of strongly defended Rabaul from 






that of a powerful Japanese fortress to a mere ‘‘milk run.” By Cand. Waren H. Goodman 


ARLY on the morning of December 17, 1943, a 
group of extremely nervous young men took off 
from the newly-completed Torokina airstrip and 
pointed the noses of their Corsairs, Hellcats, and 
Kittyhawks to the northwest. Their nervousness, 
their sweating hands, the “elevator feeling” in their 
stomachs were all symptoms of a malady which 
Solomon Islands pilots called “Rabaul fever.” For 
this was the beginning of the campaign to neu- 
tralize the Japanese stronghold of Rabaul, the first 
attack upon a target in the Bismarck Archipelago 
by land-based planes from the Solomons. The 
pilots—no novices at the art of removing enemy 
aircraft from the skies—knew that Rabaul was sec- 
ond only to Truk as a Japanese base and that they 
might meet with interception by the 300 planes 
known to be on the five airfields near the town. 
Rabaul had been hit by Allied planes before; 
long range, high altitude bombers from New 
Guinea had struck at Japanese airfields and ships 
in the area. On two occasions, carrier based dive 
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bombers, torpedo bombers, and fighters had _at- 
tacked Japanese warships in Simpson Harbor, 
But the intensive campaign to destroy Japanese 
power at Rabaul could not be started until bases 
were established to enable land based SBD’s, 
TBF's, medium bombers, and fighters—as well as 
heavy bombers—to reach Rabaul regularly in 
large numbers. 

The safety of the ships unloading men and 
supplies at Empress Augusta bay was threatened 
by the concentration in Simpson harbor, Rabaul, 
of an enemy naval force of six heavy cruisers, 
two light cruisers, and 18 to 20 destroyers. To 
prevent the employment of these vessels to im- 
pede our landing operations, a carrier based strik- 
ing force of 97 SBD’s, TBF’s, and FGF's ex- 
ecuted a well coordinated dive bombing and tor- 
pedo attack on November 5. Five heavy cruisers, 
two light cruisers, and two destroyers were sunk 
or damaged. Twenty-four of the 100 enemy fighters 
which rose were shot down and 22 more were 
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probably destroyed. Eight of the attacking planes 
were lost. This was Rabaul’s first lesson in the 
prowess of single engined bombers and its first 
taste of the medicine which it was to get later 
in large doses from Admiral Halsey’s South Pa- 
cific Command. 


Fight to Protect Bougainville 


Six days later, carrier based planes hit Rabaul 
in two separate attacks, sinking one cruiser, two 
destroyers and badly damaging twelve other war- 
ships. Twenty-four Japanese fighters went down 
against 15 of our own. As a sequel to the raid, 
the carrier force was attacked by a large force 
of Jap dive bombers and torpedo planes. Sixty-four 
enemy planes were shot down at a cost of only 
three of our fighters; no damage was suffered by 
the carriers or by their accompanying cruisers and 
destroyers. 

These air batties over Rabaul were fought pri- 
marily to protect our Bougainville beachhead and 
are therefore incidents in that campaign and only 
a preview of the attempt to neutralize Rabaul. 
But these attacks set the stage for the subsequent 
land based attacks and showed that Rabaul, al- 
though formidable, was far from invulnerable. 
Despite the overwhelming success of both raids, 
the carrier based pilots brought back tales well 
designed to induce attacks of “Rabaul fever.’ 
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With little cr no provocation, they would de- 
scribe in detail to land based pilots “antiaircraft 
fire so thick you could walk on it,” “Zeros all over 
the damned sky and more of them still taking off 
from every one of the five airfields.” Pilots in 
the South Pacific were soon singing the follow- 
ing words to a nondescript dirge-like melody: 


“If the engine conks out now, 

We'll come down from forty thou 

And we'll end up in a rowboat at Rabaul. 

In a rowboat at Rabaul. 

We'll be throwing in the towel 

‘Cause they'll never send a dumbo* way out 
here. 

We'll be prisoners of war 

And we'll stay through forty-four 

Getting drunk on Saki and New Britain beer.” 


But the carrier boys had other stories to tell 
which served as an effective antidote for “Rabaul 
fever.” Their listeners, disgusted with small targets 
obscured by jungle growth, gasped when they 
heard of targets like “the biggest damned town 
this side of Pearl Harbor, full of buildings and 
real streets,’ “five big airfields with plenty of 
buildings and, no kidding, cement runways,” “a 
harbor full of cruisers, ‘cans, and big fat cargo 
ships—and hundreds and hundreds of barges.” 

Bomber pilots, who hadn’t had a crack at 
shipping targets for months, and fighter pilots, 
who hadn’t seen enemy aircraft since the downfall 
of Jap air power at Kahili in September, could 
hardly wait for the completion of the air-strips 
on Bougainville which would enable them to 
reach Rabaul. They carefully studied aerial photo- 
graphs of Simpson Harbor, Rabaul town, and 
the five airfields at Lakunai, Tobera, Rapopo, Vuna- 
kenau, and Keravat. 


Farflung Fronts Opened 


On December 12, just 42 days after the initial 
landing, the first of the Bougainville strips, the 
one at Torokina Point, went into operation. Three 
days later, allied troops from New Guinea opened 
the southern phase of the New Britain campaign 
by landing at Arawe. On December 17, Maj. Gen. 
Ralph Mitchells Solomons-based planes fired the 


Burning and sinking Jap ships dot harbor of 
€ Rabaul after successful raid by U. S. planes. 


Army Air Forces photo 


* Dumbc—the popular name for Catalinas used to 
rescue pilots down at sea. 
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A Marine dive bomber (upper left) pulls out of dive after scoring direct hit on Japanese 
oil tank at Rapopo. This fuel dump, near Rabaul, was leveled in repeated air attacks. 


cpening gun in the campaign to destroy Jap air 
power in the Rabaul area. 

The first mission to Rabaul from the Solomons 
was a large fighter sweep in which Marines, 
Navy and Royal New Zealand Air Force pilots 
participated. The first contact was made by the 
New Zealanders in P-40’s, who reached Rabaul a 
few minutes ahead of the main formation. Be- 
tween 30 and 40 Japanese fighters took to the 
air but Major Boyington, the Marine ace in tac- 
tical command of the sweep, was unsuccessful 
in his attempts to make 40 others, lined up on 
the taxi-way at Lakunai, come up and fight. The 
Japs had had their hands full at Arawe and 
probably elected to conserve part of their strength 
for further developments in that sector. That both 
sides were cautiously feeling each other out is 
proven by the low scores for the day on both 
sides: six Japanese planes shot down, two Allied 
planes lost. The pilots were not happy over the 
results of the mission; Major Boyington acted as a 
vigorous spokesman for those who were convinced 
that a large plane sweep was unwieldy and that 
the number should be cut in half. But they had 
reached Rabaul, and the campaign was on. 

The second mission to Rabaul was a bomber 
mission on December 19 in which B-24’s and 
fighters participated. The interception on this 
occasion consisted of 40 to 50 Jap fighters of 
various types. With the big bombers acting as 
tempting bait, the Jap pilots showed a little more 
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willingness to tangle with the attackers. Four 
of the interceptors were shot down and four Al- 
lied planes were lost (two of the latter in a mid- 
air collision). This was hardly encouraging, but 
the bombers accounted for two surface ships, one 
of which was sunk and one set afire. 


Two Missions Scheduled 


It was not until December 23, that the first 
really big air battle was fought and the tactical 
formula for the reduction of Rabaul discovered. 
Two separate missions were scheduled for the 
day. A B-24 attack, with fighters for protection, 
was to be followed an hour later by a plane fighter 
sweep. The bombers arrived over the target about 
30 minutes behind schedule, the sweep, led by Ma- 
jor Boyington, deviated from its schedule slightly 
and thus arrived just as the bombers were retiring 
from the target. The 40 Japanese fighters which had 
arisen to intercept the bombers had broken their 
formation and expended their altitude advantage 
to attack the B-24’s and to dogfight with the 
fighter escort. They were sitting ducks for Major 
Boyinton’s formation, and the tally for the day 
showed it: out of 40 Jap fighters, 30 were listed as 
definitely destroyed and four as probably destroyed. 
Major Boyington personally accounted for four 
Zeros to bring his total to 24. Only three American 
planes were lost in the day’s operations. 

The score was almost incredible and Solomons 
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Smoke and flying debris mark hits on Tobera airfield by a squadron of Marine dive bomb- 
ers. This field, once a stronghold for Jap bombers, was knocked out by concentrated raids. 


airmen were jubilant. At every air base from 
Guadalcanal to Torokina, groups of pilots crowd- 
ed around eyewitnesses of the air battle, listened 
eagerly to their stories—well illustrated with wild 
gesticulations to simulate dogfights.The story was 
given top priority on the efficient South Pacific 
grapevine and all the details were soon being 
discussed in Espiritu Santos, Efate, and New Cale- 
donia. One heard of the Jap ace in a jet black Zero 
with numerous American flags painted on his 
fuselage, of the antiaircraft shells bursting “so 
Close that the sound of their explosion drowned 
out the roar of my own engine,” and of Boying- 
ton’s mounting score of victories. 

But, as the Japs soon discovered, we had “only 
begun to fight.” The Munda based Liberators and 
the fighters from Torokina returned the following 
day to blast 26 Jap planes out of the Rabaul 
sky, losing only seven of our own planes. The 
pilot of one of the planes shot down found out 
that “they'll never send a Dumbo way out here” 
was just a line from a song. A fighter escorted 
Catalina landed in the water 30 miles inside 
St. George’s channel to rescue the occupant of “a 
rowboat at Rabaul.” 

By the end of December, the total score of the 
15-day-old Rabaul campaign showed 109 Jap- 
anese planes destroyed, 34 others probably de- 
stroyed, and the loss of only 20 allied aircraft. 
But the Japs seemed able and willing to replen- 
ish their supply of planes as fast as Allied fighter 
pilots destroyed them. A coordinated bomber mis- 
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sion and fighter sweep on New Year’s day was 
intercepted by an estimated 30 to 40 fighters, 24 
of which were shot down with the loss of only 
one Allied plane. Despite this loss, Rabaul was 
able to put 30 planes in the air the following 
day, il of which were promptly shot down, again 
with the loss of only one of the attackers. 

The attempt to destroy Japanese air strength 
began to resemble Hercules’ battle with the Hy- 
dra. Although many Jap heads were cut off, new 
ones seemed to appear with twice the rapidity. 
Just as Hercules had found it necessary to apply 
a fire-brand to the roots to prevent the growth 
of new heads, it became necessary to strike at 
the basis of Rabaul’s air power: the airfields had 
to be put out of commission and the harbor had 
to be made unsafe for surface ships bringing 
fuel, ammunition, spare parts, personnel, and food. 


Not Designed For Pinpointing 


The high altitude bombers had sunk some 
ships in Simpson Harbor and had placed many 
bomb craters on Jap runways. But they were 
not designed, nor could they be expected, to hit 
pinpoint targets as often as dive bombers or 
glide bombers. A B-24 bombardier could be asked 
to hit a particular airfield—and he could hit it; 
but an SBD or TBF pilot could be instructed to 
hit a particular gun position or a particular spot 
on the runway—and he could hit it. The light 
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bomber pilots were not necessarily better men, 
but they did have the planes designed for the 
job. Japanese air strength at Bougainville had been 
crippled by repeated attacks by Dauntlesses and 
Avengers. The formula was familiar to every pilot 
in the Solomons; SBD’s to hit the antiaircraft posi- 
tions and clear the way, TBF’s later to sprinkle the 
runway liberally with bomb craters. 


Continue to Blast Japs 


Marine and Navy SBD and TBF pilots, whose 
base at Munda left Rabaul tantalizingly out of 
range, continued to hammer away at Japanese 
troops and supplies on Bougainville, but their 
hearts were not in it. Bougainville’s five Jap air- 
fields had been out of commission since late 
October, and the lack of opposition made their 
bombing missions mere “milk runs.” They 
yearned for the completion of the strips at Piva 
on the Bougainville beachhead, which would put 
them within striking distance of Rabaul. Photo- 
graphic reconnaissance on January 3 showed six 
destroyers, four submarines, 30 cargo ships, and 
at least 500 barges in Simpson Harbor. On the 
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Tip of New Britain, showing the five strategic airfields knocked out by Marines. 
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same pictures one could count nearly 300 planes, 
more than 130 of which were fighters, on the fields 
at Lakunai, Tobera, Vunakanau, and Rapopo. One 
pilot turned away from the photographs and called 
for volunteers from among the pilots to go to 
Piva and help the Construction Battalions there to 
finish the airstrip. 

The stories about Rabaul told by B-24 and 
fighter pilots who had been there only increased 
the eagerness of the light bomber pilots to try 
their formula on Rabaul’s juicy targets. They heard 
about the day that Major Boyington, whom they 
all knew as “Greg,” led a fighter sweep to Rabaul 
and refused to turn back although his windshield 
was blackened with oil. They heard how Greg 
unfastened his safety belt and stood up in his 
cockpit in the midst of an air battle to wipe his 
windshield with his handkerchief. They listened 
to Ist Lieutenant Harry Johnson (one of Greg's 
boys) tell of his single handed battle with more 
than 15 Zeros. Johnson had shot down one and 
was about to get on the tail of a second when he 
remembered Greg’s advice: “When you have an 
easy shot and they're in a gentle turn, look for the 
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Rabaul Box Score 


ALLIED ALLIED JAP 
PERIOD SORTIES PLANES PLANES 
FLOWN LOST DESTROY ED* 
December A? >) 0¢ 
17-31, 1943 642 20 109 
act 2603 68 403 
February IQO7¢ 2 2 
1-19, 1944 2979 37 183 
Total 6224 Bz 695 


* Probables NOT included. 











catch.” The catch, in this case, was the fact that 
two other Zeros were behind him. Johnson “pushed 
everything to the firewall,” ducked into a cloud, 
and came home. 

At last the long awaited word came: January 5 
was to be the day. The Piva bomber strip, al- 
though not yet ready to serve as a permanent 
base, was able to act as the staging point for a 
strike. Many SBD’s and TBF’s were to leave 
Munda at dawn and fly to Piva. There they were 
to refuel and proceed to Rabaul. Then, on the re- 
turn trip, they would again have to refuel at Piva 
before returning to Munda. It would be a full 
day's work, tiring and dangerous, but pilots fought 
each other for the right to go along and gunners 
reported having been offered up to $100 tor their 
seats that day. 

But January 5 proved to be the first of a series 
of disappointments. The necessity of refueling at 
Piva made it impossible to reach Rabaul much 
before noon. The sky around New Britain, gener- 
ally cloudless in early morning, had a habit of 
clouding up gradually so that by noon towering 
cumulus clouds extended from 2000 feet to 20,000. 
Disgusted pilots returned to Munda that night. 


Clouds Conceal Target 


Two days later, another attempt was made. This 
time Tobera was to be the target and, should it be 
clouded over, a radio installation and lighthouse cn 
Cape St. George (the southern tip of New Ire- 
land) was to be the alternate objective. The take 
off at Munda was moved to 30 minutes before 
dawn and the refueling process at Piva was ac- 
celerated in an effort to get to Rabaul before the 
clouds formed. The pilots’ spirits rose when they 
sighted the coast of New Britain on the horizon. 
But, although there were no clouds above the 
water, a solid cumulus formation rose to 10,000 
feet above the coast of New Britain. 

The formation crossed the coast at 15,000 feet 
and made a wide circle looking for a hole in the 
overcast. Small holes furnished occasional glimp- 
ses of Tobera, Rapopo, and a Jap cruiser making 
its way out of Simpson Harbor, but none of the 
holes were large enough for the SBD’s and TBF’s 
to get through. As the formation circled, 70 Jap 
fighters attacked. The air was soon full of dog- 
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fights as the Corsairs, Hellcats and Kittyhawks de- 
fended the bombers. 

In the midst of the melee, Major McDaniel an- 
nounced over the radio that the secondary target 
would be hit. “Squirrel-huntin’, loaded for b’ar,” 
was one pilot's description of the many-plane attack 
on one small lighthouse and one radio installation 
on Cape St. George. The box score for the day, 
12 Jap planes destroyed and five friendly planes 
lost, was gratifying to the fighter pilots. But 
Dauntless and Avenger pilots, believers in Cap- 
tain Henry Hise’s famous “Don’t never stick yur 
neck out if yuh ain’t gonna get nothin’ fur it,” 
didn’t feel that going through 70 Zeros to get at 
Cape St. George was “gettin’ sumthin’ fur it.” 

On January 9, the break came. The smiling 
faces of the returning pilots was sufficient evi- 
dence that they had reached the primary target. 
Despite scattered clouds, the formation had slipped 
in—and Tobera airfield was, at least temporarily, 
out of commission. Of the 40 to 60 Jap fighters 
which had risen to intercept the strike, 21 were 
listed as destroyed and 5 as probables. Our losses 


Pock-marked landing strip, revetments, and 


surrounding area of Rapopo airfield bear 
testimony to marksmanship of bombardiers. 


yada 
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for the day totaled but three planes. At last the 
pilots felt they “got sumthin’ fur it.” 

The next day a strike was sent out to deal with 
Lakunai. But the returning pilots had only one 
answer to the eager questions of those who had 
stayed behind: 

“Cape St. George again, God-damn it!” 

The delay in operations gave the Japs time to 
fill the bomb craters at Tobera. By January 11 that 
field was back in service and it replaced Lakunai 
as the primary target. The supply area at Vuna- 
pope was designated the secondary target for the 
day and Cape St. George was demoted to the status 
of a tertiary objective. The weather was bed again. 
Tobera and Vunapope nestled under a blanket of 
clouds, and tons of bombs were dumped on 
Cape St. George. That night instant death would 
have been the fate of anyone who mentioned the 
word “lighthouse” at Munda, for the white, frame- 
like structure on the southern tip of New Ireland 
was still standing. 

On January 12, B-25's, operating from the new 
strip on Stirling island in the Treasury group, 
bombed and strafed Vunakanau airfield. 

On January 13, another strike was turned back 
by the weather, but the bombers returned with 
their bomb loads: Cape St. George was not 


bombed. 


‘“‘Phantom"’ Target Defies Bombs 


Pilots eagerly accepted the hypothesis of 1st 
Lieutenant Carroll Schrader who explained that 
the lighthouse was really 1,000 feet high and was 
set into the ground in a 900-foot shaft. “We're 
hitting the damned thing but as we knock the top 
off with our bombs, they just push another sec- 
tion—and they have a bunch of coolies down there 
at the bottom of the shaft constantly building new 
sections. We're wasting time.” 

The first change of luck, in the shape of a suc- 
cessful blow at surface forces in Simpson harbor, 
came on January 14; SBD's and TBF’s escorted 
by fighters, fought their way through 70 enemy 
fighters to damage a light cruiser, a destroyer, and 
seven cargo ships in the harbor, and shoot down 
29 enemy fighters (plus 16 more listed as prob- 
ables). On the way home the jubilant pilots 
thumbed their nose at the lighthouse on Cape St. 
George. 

On the two succeeding days, the medium and 
heavy bombers blasted away at supply areas in the 
vicinity of Rabaul. On the 17th, the SBD’s and 
TBF’s returned to catch eight cargo vessels at 
anchor in the harbor. As the dive bombers pulled 
out of their vertical dives, the Avengers came in 
at masthead level. When they left Simpson harbor, 
three of the ships had already sunk, two were sink- 
ing, and the remaining three were damaged. 
Fighter opposition was more severe than had yet 
been encountered, and 13 planes were lost. But 
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18 of the 100 Jap interceptors were definitely shot 
down and 15 more probably destroyed. During 
this air battle, 1st Lieutenant R. M. Hanson alone 
accounted for five fighters, thus starting the spree 
that was to bring his total score to 25 in less than 
a month. 


Rabaul Begins to Totter 


The pace of the air war accelerated rapidly in 
the second half of January. 21 Japanese fighters 
were shot down by fighters and B-25’s on the 18th, 
and 18 probables were scored on the 20th—with 
the loss of only two planes on the first occasion, 
and none on the second. From January 22, to the 
end of the month no day passed without at least 
one successful strike against Rabaul—and some 
days as many as three missions were flown. De- 
spite losses of as many as 50 planes in one day, 
Japanese fighter pilots continued to intercept each 
strike with anywhere from 40 to 80 fighters. The 
surface ships were not so daring. On January 24, 
15 Avengers again struck at Simpson harbor, sink- 
ing two cargo vessels, leaving five others in a sink- 
ing condition, and severely damaging two more, 
while the fighters escorting the strike accounted 
for 24 Jap planes. This third expensive lesson 
was enough for the defenders of Rabaul: Simp- 
son harbor was unsafe, and never again did more 
than a few ships venture to enter at one time. The 
Hydra was feeling the firebrand: Rabaul began 
to totter. 

By early February the novelty of going to Rabaul 
had worn off. Dauntless and Avenger pilots, who 
had moved from Munda to the Piva bomber strip 
in late January, and fighter pilots based at Toro- 
kina and at the Piva fighter strip, flew to Rabaul 
almost every day. Jap fighters continued to meet 
each strike, although their number now averaged 
only 20 to 40 each day; antiaircraft fire continued 
to be annoyingly intense and accurate. Even the 
much despised Cape St. George exacted its toll. 
A B-25 strafed the lighthouse one day and ended 
in the drink, from which the crew was rescued by 
a Catalina. On February 3, Lieutenant Hanson, 
who needed but one more plane to tie the Ricken- 
backer-Foss-Boyington record, was shot down while 


strafing the Cape. 


Pilots began to see Rabaul as a long, hard, dan- 
gerous job. Throughout the Solomons they could 
be heard singing, although nobody took them lit- 
erally: 

“I'm gonna ground-loop my F4U, down 
by the runway-side. 

Down by the runway-side, Down by the 
runway-side. 

I'm gonna go to Rabaul no more. 

I ain’t gonna go to Rabaul no more. 

I ain’t gonna escort a B-24. 

I ain’t gonna go to Rabaul no more. 
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This new song was a reflection of the fact that 
Rabaul was becoming easy prey and, therefore, 
boring to the pilots rather than an indication that 
it was getting tough. Occasionally, strikes met with 
no interception at all. More and more frequently 
bomber pilots reported that Jap fighters had made 
“feeble, halfhearted passes” at the bomber forma- 
tion. Fighter pilots began to note that Zeros seemed 
unwilling to tangle with them and preferred try- 
ing to pick off stragglers to attacking the entire 
formation. Photographic reconnaissance showed 
than the Japs were becoming less enthusiastic 
about repairing their pock-marked runways. 
Cargo ships rarely were seen in Simpson harbor; 
the number of barges decreased sharply. 

On February 19, fifty unusually pugnacious Japa- 
nese fighter planes rose to intercept a plane 
formation of TBF’s, SBD’s, F4U’s, P-40’s, and 
F6F’s. They attacked the bombers vigorously and 
picked dogfights with the escorting fighters. The 
result was the first big air battle in almost a month 
—and the last of the Rabaul campaign. With the 
loss of only one plane, the Marine, Navy, and 
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Royal New Zealand Air Force pilots rolled up a 
total of 24 planes. 

At last the Jap seemed to have had enough; 65 
days of aerial warfare had cost him 695 planes. 
Aerial photos taken on the 25th showed only 33 
planes on the ground in the Rabaul area—and 
most of those seemed to be damaged. The rest had 
been flown away to some Japanese base out of the 
reach of land based aircraft. After the 19th, no raid 
on Rabaul ever encountered aerial opposition. 

This newly won complete mastery of the air 
had repercussions on the surface. Late in February 
an American destroyer impudently steamed up St. 
George’s channel and shelled Lakunai airfield. Sim- 
ilar attacks soon followed with increasing fre- 
quency. The Hydra had lost its heads—and noth- 
ing remained but the death throes. 

In mid-March, Rabaul’s epitaph was written in 
a laconic Navy communique, “Our bombers, for 
the first time, attacked Rabaul without fighter es- 
scort.” It was all over and a mission to Rabaul was 
a mere “milk-run.” But the lighthouse on Cape St. 
George was still standing. 





B-29 Gives New Meaning to Air Power 


The range of the new B-29 Superfortress is so 
great, its speed so high, and its bomb load so tre- 
mendous that the AAF had to create an entirely 
new air force to direct its operations. 

The Superfortress is a four engine, mid-wing 
all metal monoplane with tricycle landing gear 
and is half again as large as the B-17 Flying For- 
tress. (See picture on page 58.) 

The B-29’s wing span is 151.2 ft. length 96 ft. 
and height 27 ft. In comparison, the B-17 Fortress 
has a wing span of 103 ft., length of 75 ft. and 
height of 19 ft. 

Power is furnished by four 18 cylinder radial 
air cooled Wright Cyclone engines, each rated at 
2,200 h.p. for takeoff and 2,000 rated h.p., nearly 
twice the power of the B-17. These engines turn, 
through reduction gears, four bladed Hamilton 
Standard propellers with a diameter of 16 ft., six 
inches. 

Flush riveted and butt jointed throughout, the 
Superfortress incorporates new nacelle design, en- 
closed turbo-superchargers, flush drains, vents, etc., 
and high streamlining throughout. 

The plane is heavily armed with 50 caliber ma- 
chineguns and a 20-mm cannon. Power turrets with 
multiple gun installations are used. 

The wing flaps give the Superfortress a landing 
speed the same as the Fortress. To decrease takeoff 
distance and speed, the flaps are extended 25 de- 
grees at takeoff. The flaps roll back and down, 
increasing the wing area and the downwash angle 


‘of the air leaving the wing. When extended, the 


flaps increase total wing area by 19 per cent. 

Each engine on the Superfortress has twin, ex- 
haust driven turbo superchargers, the installation 
being necessary because no single supercharger 
available was large enough for the high horse- 
powered engines. 

The B-29 is the first military plane with pres- 
surized cabins, with superchargers which main- 
tain near normal air pressure at high altitudes, the 
result of experiments at Wright Field since 1935. 

“The Superfortress,” the company says, “is being 
produced in the greatest manufacturing program 
ever put behind a single implement of war, in- 
volving four major companies as prime contractors 
operating six of the largest aircraft factories in the 
country.” 

Boeing’s Seattle plant, which has been the hub 
of B-17 Fortress production, is being converted to 
the B-29 program, and on completion of the con- 
version all Boeing facilities will be devoted ex- 
clusively to the B-29. Douglas Aircraft Co. and 
Lockheed Aircraft’s Factory A (formerly Vega) 
will continue to build Fortresses. 

Gasoline and oil for the B-29’s was flown to their 
bases by Curtiss C-46 Commando planes. Flying 
the aerial Burma Road daily from India into 
American bases, the Commandos have formed a 
“flying pipeline,” hauling the fuel in drums.— 
From “American Aviation,” July 1, 1944. 
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Marine Tanks at Eniwetok An armored unit 


provided that extra, needed spark to the strategic victory scored by Marines in the Marshalls. 


Dazed from lack of sleep, the tank men fought on steadily for five days. by Richard Wilcox 


NE of the toughest and most brilliantly exe- 

cuted battles in the Central Pacific was fought 
by Marine units at Eniwetok most westerly of the 
Marshalls, in February 1944. Strategically, En- 
iwetok commanded the northwest approaches to 
Truk, provided an airbase to attack the Marianas 
and was a staging base for Japanese aircraft being 
ferried to the Marshalls and to Wake Island. For 
all these reasons its capture was vital and after 
Kwajalein had fallen with much less than ex- 
pected losses, the job was given to amphibious 
forces under the command of Rear Admiral 
Harry Hill. His assault forces consisted of the 
22nd Marine Regiment, a Marine medium tank 
battalion, some 105s and 75 pack howitzers and 
the 106th Army Regiment, all under the com- 
mand of Brig. General Thomas E. Watson, 
USMC. After February 17th had been picked 
as D day, the transport force left Kwajalein with 
these outfits shortly before the scheduled date. 
A task force had preceded it to sweep the way and 
make heavy preliminary air strikes at the three 
main objectives. 

It was beautiful going to Eniwetok. The sun 
shone hot on a calm sea and the force slid easily 
on. The 22nd Marines were especially happy in 
their transports for they had been in the Pacific 
for almost two years waiting for a fight. For all 
the dreary months, officers had kept morale alive 
by promising action. They had watched men 
sicken with the dread moomoo, or filariasis 
They had nursed the flagging spirit of troops tired 
of inaction in a climate that would depress the 
healthiest of men. They had learned to placate 
natives and Marines and had picked up some of 
the intricate doubletalk of the islands. The last 
frustration had been actually to disembark at 
Kwajalein, where they had been sent as a reserve 
force, and then having to come back to the trans- 
ports before actually landing on the beaches. 


The Men Become Restless 


Now that the prospect of fighting grew into a 
more positive reality, there was no holding them 
They crowded the gray decks and hot, dim cor- 
ridors of their transports, going over maps and 
terrain models of the islands by companies, pla- 
toons and squads. Tension mounted, but it was 
the healthy kind of restlessness before action. 

Eniwetok is a typical Central Pacific atoll, oval 
in shape, having a lagoon about twenty miles in 
length which is surrounded by numerous islands 
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of which three are big enough for military and 
naval installations. The plan of operations called 
for seizing the northernmost of the three im- 
portant islands first. This was Engebi, a tri- 
angular low mass of sand and coconut trees, cut 
across its widest part by a fine airstrip. The strip 
had been heavily hit the day before Kwajalein 
was attacked and carrier planes continued to smash 
it before the assault on Eniwetok itself. Col. 
John T. Walker's 22nd Marines were given the 
job of taking Engebi, aided by artillery and tanks. 

To those who have taken part in Pacific am- 
phibious operations, there is a special air of 
breathless expectancy about the arrival off an en- 
emy base. At Eniwetok, the transport force stole 
into the lagoon, preceded by battleships, cruisers 
and high speed minesweepers. There was not a 
sound from the coconut groves, not a sign of life 
on the lovely white beaches. Men hardly dared 
speak on the ships as though they might give 
their tremendous secret away. Looking at the 
two green islands that flanked the channel, with 
a red spotted flag floating listlessly over ene, it was 
impossible to believe that there were thousands of 
men under those trees who would soon be fight- 
ing and killing our troops 


Japs Await Landing Force 


“Christ,” whispered a young Marine corporal 
scornfully, “they beat it out of here long ago.” 

“Wait till you hit the beach before you say that 
son,” cautioned an older and wiser sergeant, 
“they're just waiting for us to get within shooting 
distance.” 

The flotilla proceeded up the lagoon and gath- 
ered before Engebi in a great arc. Battleships 
and cruisers moved in close for bembardment and 
the islands flanking Engebi were overrun by as- 
sault troops who set up artillery to add to the 
bombardment. Reconaissance was made that aft- 
ernoon along the lagoon shore by small craft which 
marked out boat channels to the beach. In be- 
tween, whenever the bombardment would lift for 
a few moments, carrier aircraft came in for bomb- 
ing and strafing runs. That night, while the ter- 
rible pounding kept on, the 22nd Marines and 
the tank company gathered for a final briefing. 

The tactical plan was simple. The lagoon beach 
was divided in half, the Ist Bn. attacking the right 
section, the 2nd Bn. attacking the left. The 4rd 
Bn. was to be held offshore in reserve to be sent 
in where needed and the tank battalion was to be 
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landed approximately at the division point so 
that it could help both battalions. The attack was 
scheduled to start at 0900 and about four hours 
before that the troops clambered down the land- 
ing nets into assault craft and the landing waves 
began to form up. The first wave hit the lagoon 
beach exactly on schedule. 


Attack Becomes a Personal Thing 


It is always fascinating and sometimes terrify- 
ing to watch an attack flower from the safe stage 
of maps and planning to actual fighting, blood 
and death. At 0900 the attack on Engebi Island 
became a personal thing, involving surf and sharp 
coral sand, machinegun and_ sniper bullets, 
wounds, shock and fatigue. In spite of such ob- 
stacles, the Marines went over Engebi with cold 
and swift efficiency. So rapidly did they move 
and so far ahead of schedule that the battalion 
commanders found it almost impossible to keep 
track of companies at the front. Ahead of the 
companies went the tanks. This terrain was 
ideally suited to their operation. The bombard- 
ment had leveled the foliage and knocked out the 
Japs’ heavy guns. The tanks smashed pillboxes 
and broke up pockets of resistance for the ground 
troops behind them. By this time the only piece 
of Jap ordnance that was capable of inflicting 
serious damage was the knee mortar, which 
caused some havoc in Marine ranks but which was 
totally disregarded by the tanks. In six hours 


Marine infantrymen and a light tank move up on Namur island, Kwajalein atoll. 
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the attacking forces had reached the ocean shore 
of Engebi and were engaged in picking off Japs 
that had fled into the surf. There were still 
pockets of resistance behind them, but the island 
was ours. 

That night, with the attack on the second island, 
Eniwetok, planned for the next morning, the 
tank battalion was ordered into lighters to make 
its way down the lagoon to lend a hand. The 
men were glad to leave Engebi. They had been 
in the hot tanks all day. Their faces were black- 
ened by the peculiar mixture of coral grit, gun- 
powder-dust and sand that hangs like haze over 
islands where fighting rages. The tanks needed 
repair and the guns had to be serviced. And by 
this time Engebi was becoming an unpleasant 
place on which to spend the night. As darkness 
fell, Japs who had hidden all day began to come 
out and roam around. They listened to and 
learned passwords, then paced up and down in 
front of dug-in positions getting the range for 
their mortars. They went boldly up to command 
posts and supply dumps to steal grenades which 
they then threw at Marines. They even tapped 
telephone wires and one captain answered his field 
phone to hear the battalion exec on the other end: 

“For God’s sake, say “Wendell Wilkie’,” mut- 
tered the exec, “I’m just checking up to be sure 
you're still a white man and can pronounce the 
letter ‘I’.” 

The trip down the lagoon in those tank lighters 
was pure hell. The lagoon water had developed 
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an ugly chop which kept the lighters tossing with 
sharp and sickening rolls. Despite that, the 
tanks had to be readied so the crews worked on 
them all night, snatching a few minutes sleep 
when they could. By now they were starting to 
realize they had just begun to fight. 

Eniwetok Island presented different and harder 
problems to the tank battalion. It was a long, 
cigar shaped body of Iand on which the Ger- 
mans had planted big copra plantations before 
losing the atoll to Japan in World War I. The 
Japs had let these plantations grow until they 
were pure jungle, the bases of the coconut trees 
being lost in a wilderness of vines and tangled 
shrubs. Because Eniwetok did not receive a 
heavy preliminary bombardment, most of this 
wilderness was standing when the 106th Infanty 
and the tank battalion went ashore. 


It was soon apparent that Eniwetok Island 
would be no pushover. A battalion of the 22nd 
Marines, which had fought on Engebi, was called 
in during the first afternoon for reinforcement. 
The Japs were hidden everywhere on the island. 
They had scooped out thousands of shallow holes 
beneath the trees and lay in them after covering 
themselves with palm fronds and vines. Some of 
these holes were so densely covered that Japs were 
found breathing through tubes and straws poked 
through the camouflage. They would jump up 
from these holes after our troops had passed and 
shoot Army men and Marines in the back. No 
place on the island was safe. They tied them- 
selves to trees and in the night infiltrated back into 
positions from which they had been forced dur- 
ing the day. For a day and a half there was no line, 
just varying mixtures of friend and foe seething 
back and forth in the jungle. 


Tanks Indispensible 


The tanks were indispensible here. They were 
the only things that could move up to log bunk- 
ers, hidden in the foliage, and smash them 
quickly. But on Eniwetok Island their danger 
was greater than before. At the southern end 
of the island, the Japs had 77 mm. guns, originally 
installed as coast defense pieces. These were 
turned to duel with the advancing tanks and one 
scored a direct hit, killing the crew and effec- 
tively putting the tank out of action. 

Night brought no letup for the tank men. 
They went on and on in the unrelenting process 
of pushing the Japs toward both ends of the is- 
land. You could see their cannon spitting jets of 
flame in the night as they hammered at pillboxes 
and snuffed out machinegun nests. At night, de- 
stroyers moved along the shores, illuminating 
them with dazzling white lanes from searchlights. 
Through their beams rumbled the dark, massive 
bulks of tanks, moving steadily against the enemy. 


It is incredible what men can stand in battle. 
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The men in those tanks had not slept for four 
nights. They were filthy, tired, dazed and hot. 
Their heads rang from the constant firing of the 
tanks’ cannon and machineguns. They had eaten 
nothing but a little K ration and had been drink- 
ing almost steaming hot water. The tanks them- 
selves were on the verge of breaking down. 
There was no time for service or repair; the only 
thing they stopped for was fuel. Then they went 
lumbering up into the Jap positions to resume 
their deadly fire. 


Carving Paths for Foot Troops 


The battle for Eniwetok Island lasted for three 
days. Men who had fought in both places said 
the terrain and the enemy were worse than at 
Guadalcanal. If it had not been for the small 
group of tanks, the battle might have lasted for 
weeks. They broke up the Jap jungle lines, and 
almost literally carved paths for foot troops to 
follow. So devastating was their effect that the 
first Tokyo reports on the fighting spoke of heavy 
mechanized units attacking their forces. 

The night the island was finally won, the crews 
tumbled out of their tanks and sprawled wearily 
on the ground. But the atoll was not completely 
taken as yet. Over Parry Island, to the north- 
east, guns boomed ominously as they softened it 
up for the next morning’s attack. The tank bat- 
talion was ordered to re-embark for landing. 
They moved into the boats like automatons, but 
before they slept they patched up their hard 
pressed tanks. 

Parry was taken in a day. The 22nd Marines 
used every lesson they had learned on Engebi and 
Eniwetok to make sure of that. The tank bat- 
talion men fought over the island ruthlessly, anxi- 
ous now to get the fighting over with so they 
could get some rest for themselves. When it was 
at last finished and only the sporadic crack of a 
sniper’s rifle sounded through the dust, the com- 
pany filed down to the beach and wheeled around 
in a long line. Stiffly the men climbed out of 
the tanks and flopped down in the dirt. They 
had fought steadily for five days on three islands 
with but a few hours’ sleep. They had been sea- 
sick, shocked and driven almost to the limits of 
human endurance. The tanks were as pathetic a 
sight as the men. 

While they lay by the beach I walked over to 
a sergeant and told him what a wonderful job I 
thought they had done. He was caked with dirt, 
unshaven and his eyes were red rimmed for want 
of sleep. 

“You really must be tired,” I said. 

He spat slowly and expressively into the sand 
and then looked up grinning. 

“Listen, Mac”, he said, “this tank battalion is 
made up of Marines.” END 
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The Camera is a Weapon re ite comer sto 


tographer falls the assignment of getting a celluloid record of battles and their sidelights; his cam- 


era contributes important results to the “job to be done”’. 


s 





By Cand. Michael S. Blaukjort 
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To get pictures like this one, taken on the beach at Tarawa, the combat photographer 
must plunge ashore with the first wave—keeping his film dry as well as his powder. 


OMBAT photographers are military pioneers, 

making their own precedents and their own 
doctrines in the field. Their cameras are weapons 
which can be as deadly and effective as machine- 
guns in destroying the enemy. 

These cameramen have a tremendous contribu- 
tion to make. They are a vital part of intelligence, 
not only as aerial photographers—everyone under- 
stands their contribution—but as men who land 
with the troops, hide in the jungle, work out from 
foxholes and advance with the forward echelons. 
As a group, they can make a permanent record of 
an action which no human eye can encompass un- 
til it is put together on film. Through this record, 
staff officers can spot their errors and those of 
the enemy. It is permanent and can be shown 
over and over again without those inevitable 
changes which occur in repeated verbal and writ- 
ten reports. 

The camera is objective. It isn’t frightened when 
it shoots an advancing enemy tank. It doesn’t 
color what it sees. The pictures it takes can be 
feprinted without change and shown in places 
thousands of miles apart. The film can be studied 
frame by frame, inch by inch, foot by foot. It 
can be enlarged until objects normally passed over 


shout for recognition. Above all, film shot in com- 
bat can be used to teach replacements and save 
countless hours. _ 

That is why combat photographers are trained 
in the technique of how to take pictures. But 
it's a long haul between knowing how to take 
a picture and what to take. Unless the cameraman 
knows what to turn his lens on, all his techni- 
cal training may be wasted. Unfortunately, it is 
difficult to train a man to know what to shoot, 
for the only prediction that can be made about 
operations against the enemy is that they are 
unpredictable. 

In Hollywood, things are different. Cameramen 
are planted on both sides of no man’s land and 
told what to shoot. If the action goes askew, 
a camera breaks down, the tanks are held up or 
the troops are not deploying as per schedule, 
the director can blow a whistle and start over 
again. But a studio is not Guadalcanal or New 
Guinea. No one is going to direct the Japs to 
make their assaults on sunny days so they can be 
photographed; nor can anyone direct the task 
force commander to make his landing fit the com- 
bat cameraman’s needs. 

In short, the difficulties of finding what to 
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Combat photographers must also look for 
the feature angle of a story, like this pic- 
ture of ‘‘foxhole buddies" taken on Saipan. 


shoot and being in a position to shoot it are 
part and parcel of the difficulties of combat. There 
can be no doctrine as to where a cameraman 
can be best situated to photograph an action. 
Fortunately, there are some general principles 
evolved out of a common sense approach to these 
problems which can make the photographer's pio- 
neering job easier, and, what is more important, 
make his film contribution more effective. 

First of these principles is planning. Too often 
combat cameramen are of the opinion that any- 
thing filmed in a combat area is important. They 
shoot everything they see. Their only limit is the 
amount of film they have in their cans. These 
“trigger-happy” cameramen must take aim before 
they fire. Like unit commanders who plan care- 
fully before deploying their men, they have the 
responsibility of using their film efficiently to get 
the desired results. This means finding out what 
there is or will be to shoot and how best to 
shoot it. 

The photographer must grasp the tactics of 
the action of which he is a part. He must under- 
stand the reasoning behind those tactics. He 
must know as much as possible about the positions 
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of our own troops, and he must find out esti- 
mates of the enemy’s position. In short, he has 
to know what moves we're going to make— 
or try to make—and what we think we're up 
against. Once he has all the information avail- 
able to him, he can begin to work out his own 
camera tactics. Then he can estimate what there 
will be to photograph and weigh this against 
the amount of film on hand. 

Suppose the cameraman is with a Marine force 
preparing to establish a beachhead on X island. 
He should know something of the general plan 
of the action—what beaches are going to be 
assaulted, what opposition is expected. He should 
know something of the beach and island terrain 
and where the limits of the beachhead have been 
designated. The time set for H-hour is very im- 
portant, since it determines to a great extent 
what wave he goes in with. If the first wave goes 
before daylight, it will be too dark to shoot. The 
second wave or the third—even a later wave may 
be better for the photographer's purposes. 

Planning film tactics helps eliminate situations 
in which all available film is used on the beach, 
leaving no “ammunition” to shoot scenes as the 
troops advance inland to the beachhead defen- 
sive line. If two or more cameramen are at- 
tached to the same assault unit, planning be- 
tween them is essential to avoid duplication. Such 
planning must also include the element of flex- 
ibility, and allowance must be made for a margin 
of reserve film. The cameraman must be pre- 
pared to photograph anything—anytime it hap- 
pens. His camera, like his knife and carbine, must 
be ever on the alert. 

Surprises, the unpredictable turns of battle, may 
turn out to be the most important things to 
photograph. ‘Planning for them means only reserve 
film as far as the cameraman is concerned. But 
he must also be aware of such surprises, which 
means he must know the plan of operations and 
have a “nose for news.” This “nose for news” is 
a cliche almost beyond definition. Generally speak- 
ing, it can mean being alert to whatever is hap- 
pening, or, as the newspaper legends have it, 
being on the spot before it happens. 


Cameramen Are Not Tourists 


With combat cameramen, a “nose for news” has 
a special meaning. Their news can’t be haphazard. 
It must have a purpose behind it. Purpose is the 
second general principle to follow. 

Pictures must have meaning, whether they 
are taken in combat or of training and condi- 
tions at some advance base. Film taken of a chow 
line on Guadalcanal is not necessarily meaningful 
or important. But that same chow line broken up 
by an air raid alert becomes significant, a prob- 
lem for the men and the mess sergeant. How that 
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problem is faced and solved makes a picture that 
helps enormously in preparing the next men who 
come out. 

Combat photographers are not tourists. They 
don’t make travelogues. They are responsible to 
the service for every foot of film they make. And 
whenever possible, the purpose for which film is 
shot should be explicit in the film itself. 

The third principle is clarity. Wherever pic- 
tures are taken, the photographer must remem- 
ber that what the eye sees and what the camera 
sees are not the same. For example: the camera- 
man has a fine view of enemy emplacements hidden 
in the brush and forest-fringe some distance away. 
He has seen some of them move. He has seen an 
occasional glint of an anti-tank gun. He has heard 
their machineguns and rifles. There's a six-inch 
lens on his Eyemo, and he says to himself: 


We See What the Camera Sees 


“What a shot! Live Japanese in action on my 
film!” Carefully, he takes his pictures,.and some- 
time later his film gets back to the States for proc- 
essing and release. We see it and we say: “What's 
that man wasting film for? All he’s shown us 
is some pretty scenery, and if there’s anything be- 
hind those trees, we can't see it.” 

We don’t see the enemy on the film because 
the camera didn't see him. The cameraman was 
tricked by what he saw and heard before the cam- 
era started rolling. He read into the scene what 
literally was not visible. To him, the enemy was 
there because he saw and heard him. He prob- 
ably ducked some of the enemy's bullets. But to 
those who saw the film, the enemy was so well 
hidden that he wasn't there at all, and nothing 
indicated he was firing at our troops. Therefore, 
in taking pictures, the cameraman must con- 
stantly bear in mind that his film is the final judge 
of the scene in front of him. 

One way of helping to keep content of film 
clear is by trying to tell a story with it. This means 
having a beginning, a middle and an end to any 
sequence’ The cameraman may not be able to 
photograph them in correct order, but he can use 
a little ingenuity, thinking in terms of cause and 
effect. That in itself tells a story. If the two shots 
go together, it doesn’t matter how many days in- 
tervene between the filming of an anti-aircraft gun 
in action and a falling plane. A record should be 
kept of scenes shot, and this can be examined to 
find out what is needed to give the entire footage 
purpose and clarity. 

It may be no more than a meeting of staff 
officers. It may be a shot of a truck convoy or a 
pool of landing barges. It may be all those to- 
gether. But if the photographer keeps trying to add 
up his file to tell a clear, purposeful story, he is 
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An eye for ‘‘art shots’ and split second 
timing are two more attributes the good 
combat photographer must possess. 


bound to approximate a more complete photo- 
graphic record of the action. 

The photographer will need considerable help 
to get information on which he will base his plan- 
ning. This will not always be readily accessible 
for various reasons, but it is up to him to make 
it accessible. 

If, as sometimes happens, an officer doesn’t fully 
understand the importance and necessity of com- 
bat photography, the photographer should be per- 
suasive. He is under orders to make combat pic- 
tures and must obey those orders. If the reasons for 
his being attached to any unit are carefully and 
clearly explained, help and cooperation will be 
forthcoming. Plans to assist in such situations are 
being formulated, and when the photographer goes 
on duty he may be given a letter of instruction 
which will outline his duties and what help is re- 
quired. He may be working directly under staff 
photographic officers who will see to it that he, 
trained as a skilled photographer, does not end up 
as a mess sergeant. 

Whatever happens, the responsibility for get- 
ting enough information to lay out his camera 
tactics rests with the cameraman. That's part of the 
pioneer’s burden—part of his satisfaction. END 
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History shows the vaunted rocket is not a new “secret weapon’’—it was used in the 13th century 


to blast Kublai Khan’s dreams of world conquest—and in the 20th century it is doing the same 


thing to the same, long-planned dreams of Hitler and Hirohito. by Soi. William S&. Miller 


_ igteoorrigs the oldest secret weapons in the 
world, have helped upset the plans of many 
would-be world conquerors. They were quite a sur- 
prise to Kublai Khan when they were used for the 
first time by Chinese troops against his Mongol 
invaders in the 13th Century, a hundred years 


before invention of the gun. Rockets were a 
factor in Napoleon’s defeat, and application of 
rocketry to modern war is having a lot to do with 
discouraging Hitler and Hirohito. 


Fantastic LCR’s (landing craft, rockets), which 
the Allies used to open beachheads in northern 
France for the greatest invasion of all time, had 
their counterpart in British rocket ships of the 
early 19th Century. Sir Sydney Smith’s expedi- 
tion against Boulogne in 1805 had boats fitted 
with ladder like racks for launching tailed Con- 
greve rockets. A British naval barrage of 25,000 
rockets sank the Danish fleet and burned Copen- 
hagen in 1807, and a British rocket brigade fought 
at Leipzig and Waterloo. 
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Units of the same rocket brigade and six war- 
ships fitted with rocket launchers were used in 
the British invasion of the United States in 1814. 
The rocket brigaders dispersed two American regi- 
ments at Bladensburg, opening the way for cap- 
ture of Washington. A month later, the rocket 
ships bombarded Fort McHenry in Baltimore 
harbor, and their red glare is perpetuated in a 
line of the national anthem. 

Rifled cannon made rockets temporarily obso- 
lete by the end of the 19th Century, but interest 
in their possibilities never died. Germany did 
considerable research on “lufttorpedoes” before 
1910, and the German rocket mortar or Nebelwer- 
fer is believed to be a specialized result, originally 
intended as a smokethrower but adapted as an 
anti-tank weapon. 

Rocket flares and signals were a common sight 
over no man’s land in the first World War, but 
extensive research by both sides failed to pro- 
duce any effective weapons. Most significant, in 
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light of recent developments, was the use of 
naval rockets tied to struts of French biplanes 
and discharged electrically against German ob- 
servation ballons and Zeppelins. There is some 
evidence that Zeppelins fired rocket shells against 
attacking fighter planes. 

Those were the first rocket-firing aircraft. Rus- 
sia took the hint, and the Red air force was the 
first to use rocket-firing planes in this war. Since 
1941, Ilyushin Stormovik low-level fighters have 
fired rockets against tanks and ground installa- 
tions, and their success hastened British and U. S. 
adoption of the new aerial weapon. Germany's 
use of rockets fired from fighter planes against 
bomber formations was effective only until the 
Allies sent fighter escorts to cope with them, and 
present Allied use far exceeds anything Germany 
has shown. 

The RAF first used RP (rocket projectile) air- 
craft in June, 1943, when a coastal command 
Beaufighter scored six direct hits on a German 
merchant ship in a Norwegian Fjord. Accuracy 
of the British rockets was proven further in two 
subsequent attacks, when ten direct hits were 
scored on an armed trawler and twelve hits sank a 
medium-sized merchant ship. 

Two Grumman Avenger torpedo bombers op- 
erating from a baby flattop in the Atlantic were 
the firsts U. S. planes to use rocket projectiles in 
combat. They attacked a huge German U-boat 
early in January, 1944, and probably destroyed 
it with a combination of rockets, depth bombs and 
machinegun fire. 

A few weeks later, U. S. Navy carrier planes 
unleashed aerial rockets against the Japs in the 
Marshall Islands for the first time. Beginning in 
February a Marine torpedo bomber squadron, 
volunteered to take part in experimental use 
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British Official photo 
View of rocket projectile Typhoon in flight 


of airborne rockets against the Japs. Twelve 
Marine pilots, known as the “Rockettes,” used 
the new weapon in 20 of 42 missions from 
Bougainville and Green Island bases. They are 
credited with sinking two destroyers, two supply 
ships and many barges, as well as with a number 
of successful attacks on Jap land installations, 
particularly on New Britain and Bougainville. 

In one attack on shipping, Marine fliers zoomed 
into Rabaul harbor at 300 mph and dropped from 
12,000 feet to make a low, broadside approach 





British Official photo 
Rocket gun battery, ‘somewhere in England”, in action as antiaircraft weapon 
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Reproduced from Life 


Thirty-barrel Russian antitank rocket gun fires 30 projectiles at one time. Armor pierc- 
ing rockets explode on contact. Tanks cannot dodge shotgunlike scatter of shells. 


on a 450-foot cargo ship. Flying through heavy 
ack-ack, they loosed their wing rockets at the 


ship, some of which exploded in the water a few 


feet short, while others scored direct hits. One pilot 
told how he fired his rockets as he came out of 
his dive: 

“There was a boom, then a swishing sound | 
could hear over the engine. A second later, | 
pulled the lever. The rockets and bombs smacked 
the ship like the old one-two in boxing. Delay on 
the bombs gave me time to get out of range.” 


Planes Using Rockets 


The War Department has announced that five 
types of Army fighter planes, the P-40 Warhawk, 
P-47 Thunderbolt, P-38 Lightning, P-39 Aira- 
cobra and P-51 Mustang, are successfully using 
rocket projectiles in the Pacific, China and 
Burma. First reported use, by fast Airacobras of 
the 13th Army Air Force, was on May 12, 1944, 
in a strike against Jap shipping in Simpson harbor 
and Keravia bay at Rabaul. Forty enemy barges 
were blasted into wreckage, anti-aircraft positions 
were neutralized and explosions and fires were 
caused among ground installations. 

Rocket-firing Allied planes have spread destruc- 
tion among enemy ground targets in Burma and 
blocked Jap attempts to relieve Myitkyina and 
Kamaing a few months ago. Since the first of 
this year, RAF Beaufighters with RP armament 
have taken a heavy toll of German shipping in 
the Aegean Sea and have attacked enemy land 
installations in the Middle East theater. 

RAF coastal command and fleet air arm planes, 
including Beaufighters, Typhoons, Hurricanes and 
Swordfish, now carry rockets. Like U. S. planes, 
each is armed with projectiles slung from launch- 
ers under each wing. They are fired electrically, 
two at a time or in salvos, pilots marking their 
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targets through the same type of gunsight used 
in ring cannon and machineguns. 

In the last hours before invasion of France, 
rocket planes were given the task of mopping up 
all German radio installations in a wide arc around 
the chosen beaches. Heavy and medium bombers 
knocked out many of these, but some could not 
be pinpointed for bombing without too much 
damage to adjoining property. 

For this assignment, ground level attacks at 
high speed were necessary to achieve surprise 
and accuracy. Here the no-recoil advantage of 
rocket weapons was shown clearly. Use of aerial 
cannon at low altitudes is always difficult and 
dangerous, since they rock the plane firing them, 
and it has always taken a smart pilot to prevent 
one wing of his plane from hitting the ground 
while he tries to maintain full control of the firing 
platform. 

This cleanup of radio installations showed tre- 
mendous hitting power and amazing accuracy. 
The same planes were used widely in support of 
the invasion, striking at tank concentrations, mo- 
tor transport, gun batteries and other targets 
in the combat zone. When three German de- 
stroyers nosed out of the Bay of Biscay on D-Day, 
RP Beaufighters with a Mosquito escort drove 
them back in flames, heavily damaged. 


First News of LCR's 


Invasion of France also brought the first public 
revelation of Allied LCRs, rocket firing barges 
developed from experience in the Dieppe raid 
and first used for invasion of Sicily. British an- 
nouncements said the rocket ship can discharge 
explosives onto a beachhead at a rate faster than 
is possible in normal naval bombardment. 

Press releases have described the LCR as a 
tank-landing craft hull, fitted with row on row 
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of rocket guns, all pointing forward in fixed posi- 
tion. A vast store of ammunition is carried in 
the hold, which ordinarily would contain tanks, 
and the whole works is controlled from a steel 
and asbestos shelter on the stern. One operator, 
clad in fireproof clothing, sets off the rockets by 
electricity, either singly, in series or all at once. 


Rockets Aid Morale 


As the craft nears shore, a few ranging rounds 
are fired. When the guns are on the target, all 
the rockets are fired, usually in two series. The 
full broadside is described as heavier than that 
of British battleships with nine 16-inch guns. 
During actual firing, all crew members except the 
operator go below and throw themselves flat on 
the deck, after battening all hatches. 

Seen in action at night, the LCR looks like 
an exploding ammunition ship, but the sheets of 
orange flame are soon followed by the red glare of 
hundreds of rockets exploding on shore. 

Landing craft equipped with rocket guns have 
been used against the Japs since the Cape Glouces- 
ter invasion, although few details have been an- 
nounced. The recent invasion of Saipan was 
called the most spectacular of the Pacific war 
due to major use of rocket-firing planes and land- 
ing craft. Press dispatches said infantry landings 
were covered by showers of rockets from fast- 
firing LCI’s and other gunboats. 

According to Rear Admiral D. E. Barbey, 
amphibious force commander in the Southwest 
Pacific, waterborne rocket guns are a great aid 
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to morale of landing troops as well as excellent 
weapons for establishing a beachhead. 

“When the men see what the rockets do to 
the jungle, it gives them a great deal of confi- 
dence,” he said. Mounted on large landing craft, 
the rocket weapons protect the small boats, keep 
the enemy down and provide cover until the 
first wave reaches shore. They fill the vital gap 
between the end of heavy naval shelling, air 
strafing and beach bombing and the beginning 
of infantry action ashore. 

New research on military rockets was begun 
in 1932 by Army Ordnance but U. S. armed 
forces were little interested in them at the be- 
ginning of the present war. Developments in 
Russia and Germany, and British success with 
an anti-aircraft rocket preceded the large scale 
research undertaken by the U. S. in 1942. Pro- 
duction which promises to outstrip that of all 
other nations combined was begun this year when 
Congress appropriated $35,000,000 fer Army and 
Navy rocket programs. 


Production Biggest Problem 


Combination of rocketry with powerful new ex- 
plosives and application to modern ground, sea 
and air warcraft have done most to make rockets 
an important military weapen. With standardiza- 
tion of rocket guns and projectiles, the big prob- 
lem for the Allies is now one of production. 

A new rocket propellant is considered so vital 
that its manufacture has top priority, ahead of 
planes, aviation gasoline, tanks and ships. Rocket 


Salvo of rockets leaves track for ‘‘rendezvous"’ with Luftwaffe over England. British have 
used rockets as antiaircraft weapon for some time. Guns are result of years of experiment. 
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Reproduced from Life 


German Nebelwerfer rocket gun was developed primarily for laying smoke screens 
but was used in Russia to hurl high explosives. Three rails guide 55-pound rockets. 


projectiles comparable in power to the Army’s 
105-mm. shell are being delivered in tremendous 
quantities. These are used in a new rocket gun 
which follows the same principle as the bazooka, 
with much greater range and destructive force. 

A carefully guarded secret until the Germans 
felt its full weight in the invasion of France, 
these rockets had been used effectively against 
the Japanese. 

Duncan Sandys, Churchill’s son-in-law, helped 
develop the British ack-ack rocket, now being 
made in enormous numbers by British factories 
with propellant powder supplied by U. S. ord- 
nance plants. Research was begun in September, 
1939, and full-scale tests were conducted in 
Jamaica in March, 1939. The first battery went 
into action in the spring of 1941 and destroyed 
a German night raider with its second salvo. 
Originally intended for use against dive-bombers, 
it was adapted for high-angle fire and its shot- 
gun salvos have destroyed many German planes 
at varying altitudes. 


Navy Grumman Avenger takes off for attack, 
its firepower augmented by use of rockets. 




















First U. S. rocket weapon was the famed 
bazooka, which has been made more effective by 
recent improvements. It is the lightest heavy 
caliber weapon in service. The launcher is a light 
tube about 50 inches long and weighing 12 pounds 
which discharges a two and half pound projectile 
and is fired from the shoulder. 


Power of the Bazooka 


Bazooka rockets blast through the heaviest tank 
armor, making a hole the same diameter as the 
open cylinder of the explosive charge. Force 
of the detonation is so great that armor plate 
metal is literally melted, and heated particles fly 
from the back of the plate in a cone-shaped spray 
which has incendiary and anti-personnel effect as 
far as 30 yards, usually causing any ammunition it 
strikes to explode. Bazooka rockets have power- 
ful blast and shattering effect against masonry 
and structural steel. The rockets can be used 
for demolition, as anti-tank mines or booby traps. 

Highly mobile, bazooka-type rocket weapons 
are effective against pillbox and mechanized de- 
fenses and are particularly useful for landing 
forces, raiding parties and motorized reconnais- 
Sance units. 

Germany has employed several types of rocket 
weapons, but invasion failed to reveal anything 
matching her boasts. The most sensational Ger- 
man secret weapon of the war, the so-called robot 
planes or winged buzz-bombs launched from the 
French coast against England, turned out to jet- 
propelled. Rocket power may be used to boost the 
takeoff of these missiles, and there may be some 
types with rocket propulsion. 

Nebelwerfers or multi-barreled rocket mortars 
consisting of six launching tubes revolving around 
a central shaft and mounted on a 37-mm. anti- 
tank gun carriage, are used widely by Nazi troops. 
There are at least two calibers, 150 and 210 mm. 
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Effective at close range, they have failed to halt 
the Allies in Russia, Africa, Sicily, Italy and 
France. Nebelwerfers make a fine target from 
the air, since they can be picked up on the ground 
by the smoke and flame of the rocket discharge. 
They are generally fired from an open position, 
since there is considerable flash-back. After load- 
ing, the crew takes cover and fires from there. 


Russian Weapon Successful 


Other German rocket weapons include one 
something like the bazooka, rocket bombs and 
aerial projectiles which have been seen on ME- 
109’s and 110’s and on JU-88’s. 

The Red Army’s Katusha, sometimes mounted 
on a truck, has been an effective weapon. Russia 
also has 30-barreled rocket shotguns of small cali- 
ber and large rockets launched from simple racks, 
as well as American bazookas. 

Japan apparently has no rocket weapons of her 
own, although there have been reports of Jap 
troops using something like a Nebelwerfer which 
may have been supplied by Germany. 

The distinguishing feature of rockets is that 
they carry their own propelling power. The rocket 
gun is nothing more than a guide and can be a 
simple tube or set of rails. In general, war rockets 
are driven by standard propellants modified to ex- 
plode slowly and evenly, attaining maximum speed 
as the projectile nears the target. When the pro- 
pellant powder is ignited, enormous volumes of 
gas exert pressure which hurls the rocket forward. 

Most important parts of a rocket are the ex- 


Ground crew loads rockets aboard Typhoon for attack on enemy radio installations. 

















British Official photo 


Vapor trails from rocket exhaust of plane 
as projectiles roar toward their target. 


plosive head, the forward section containing a 
high explosive, incendiary or smoke charge; the 
rocket motor or tube containing the propellant, 
which is ignited by various means, usually by 
electricity; fins, the attachments which stabilize 
the rocket's flight, and the nozzle or exit vent for 
the motor gases. 

Rocket plane trips to other planets are still 
in the dream stage, but it is quite likely that the 
airplane of the future will use jet propulsion com- 
bined with rocket power to navigate the strato- 
sphere at speeds over 1000 mph. New design, 
technique and materials are involved in recent 
rocket developments, some of which have impor- 
tant postwar implications. END 
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Aspirin for the 
Quartermaster 


New system of listing equipment designed to 


relieve headaches of busy QM department. 


Designed to relieve a few of the quartermaster’s 
headaches, a new and streamlined system of list- 
ing equipment and supply allowances for Fleet 
Marine Force units will become effective on or 
about 1 September 1944. These Tables of Allow- 
ances, in three volumes, will replace the present 
Table of Basic Allowances. 

The change simplifies figuring of authorized 
materiel allowances and tonnage data and relieves 
quartermasters from making most of the pen 
changes, deletions and insertions which do not ap- 
ply to their own units. In the old table, which 
served well enough for a smaller and less diversi- 
fied Corps, each article of equipment ordinarily is 
listed only once, along with the number or quan- 
tity to be distributed to each organization or piece 
of major equipment. The new tables generally list 
articles in sets of equipment instead of singly. 

Under the new system, the average Marine unit 
can compute its allowance by totaling possibly 
20 to 30 sets of equipment authorized for its use, 
plus engine fuels, lubricants and ammunition, in- 
stead of checking distribution of more than 2200 
separate articles. 


Breakdown of Volumes 


T/A, Volume I is titled the Table of Basic Al- 
lowances and lists materiel allotments common to 
all FMF units, personnel and major equipment, 
regardless of function. Examples are the Equip- 
ment, Company, set; the Equipment, Battery, Set; 
the Equipment, Squadron, Set; the Equipment, In- 
dividual, Set; and Rifle, Caliber .30 M1, Set. This 
table of basic or common allowances also lists 
engine fuels, lubricants, ammunition and all other 
equipment with a common basis of distribution 
throughout the FMF. 

Volume II lists the component parts of equip- 
ment sets, kits and chests for which allowances 
are given in Volume [I and III. 

Volume III is a series of 114 tables of special 
allowances, one for each type of FMF organiza- 
tion, providing for allowance of materiel to which 
any Organization is entitled in addition to its basic 
allowances as listed in Volume I. In general, each 
organization will receive only those special tables 
for itself, subordinate units and the next higher 
unit. It will not receive nor have to bother with 
all the other special tables and the mass of changes 
which must be made in them several times a year. 
Units and headquarters larger than the regiment 
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will receive Volume III with all tables of special 
allowances. 

Replenishment percentages, quantities and ton- 

nage data in the new T/A are for one 30-day 
period, in contrast with the previous 90-day rate. 
Outfits like the 1st Division on Guadalcanal had 
to carry replenishment supplies for 90 days, but 
with the present system of overseas supply depots 
and full control of sea routes, a 30-day quantity 
is considered sufficient, thus reducing the load 
on combat organizations. 

Five classes of equipment and supplies are: (1) 
rations, forage, PX and other supplies consumed 
at an approximately uniform daily rate under all 
conditions; (II) all clothing and equipment except 
articles in Class IV, plus all maintenance equip- 
ment, tools and accessories, and replenishments 
for articles in Class II; (III) lubricants and engine 
fuels; (IV) special materiel not normally dis- 
tributed, which is requisitioned for a particular 
operation when the need arises, and replenish- 
ments for Class IV articles; (V) ammunition. 


Easier Computation 


Class II supplies and equipment are broken 
down into three groups in T/A, Volume I, as fol- 
lows: (Class Il, Group 1) basic individual allow- 
ances, not dependent on the particular organization 
to which the individual may be attached; (Class 
II, Group 2) basic organizational allowances, not 
dependent on the mission for which the unit is 
organized; (Class I], Group 3) Table of Organi- 
zation allowances, with such additional equipment 
accessories and supplies as are furnished directly 
on the basis of the number of the major item. 

Tonnage figures for each set of equipment and 
supplies in Volume I appear at the end of the 
list of articles of which the set is composed. Simi- 
lar tonnage data appears after each table of special 
allowances in Volume III. The T/A tonnage clas- 
sifications do not apply necessarily in combat unit 
loading, since circumstances vary in each combat 
operation, and an article carried as general hold 
cargo On one operation may be carried as troop 
cargo space on another. 

To facilitate planning of shipments, tonnage 
data is listed under six headings: equipment car- 
ried on person, troop space cargo, general hold 
cargo, high explosives, vehicles and inflammables. 
All tonnage figures are actual weight, cubic and 
area requirements, and no broken stowage is in- 
cluded. Blank forms for calculating tonnage are 
included at the back of Volume III. 

While the new tables, including Volume III with 
all special tables, are more voluminous than the 
T/A now in use, they make computation of allow- 
ances and tonnage much easier. For that reason, 
and because of the simplified method of changes 
in Volume III, the new Tables of Allowances 
should be welcomed by FMF organizations in the 
field —Sgt. William Miller. END 
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Sidelight OM Salerno ss evict steven cco doy in tay 


in which a U. S. mortar battalion and Britain’s commandos shared an amphibious operation against 


picked German Troops. 44 “Commando” 
@ 


A Mortar Battalion of the United States 
Army had its share in the glory of a bat- 
tle in Italy which is here described in 
full detail for the frst time. It is a story 
of indomitable courage and endurance 
displayed in eleven days of fierce fight- 
img by Commandos of the British Army 
and the Royal Marines. For students of 
military lore it provides an excellent 
illustration of the difficulties of an am- 
phibious operation of this nature. 


HIS is the story of one part only of the 

fighting at Salerno. It tells of commandos, 
both Royal Marines and soldiers in their 
units termed commandos, who were among the 
first ashore and who fought to gain and hold ad- 
vanced positions for eleven days. These eleven 
days were the most critical phase of the battle 
for Salerno. 

The task of the commandos was to land on the 
West side of the Bay of Salerno at Marina, near 
Vietri, and destroy the battery of heavy guns 
mounted there. They were then to seize and hold, 
until reinforced by stronger units, the defile of La 
Milina, to the northward of Vietri, through which 
pass the roads and railroads to Naples. American 
Ranger battalions had a similar task, their objec- 
tive being the defile Nocera a few miles to the 
north on the same road. 

It was vital to hold these passes in the initial 
phase while the 5th Army got ashore. If they 
were not held, the enemy would be able to bar the 
Sth Army’s best line of advance on Naples. 

Early on the morning of 8 September 1943, 
the commandos, with one troop of anti- 
tank guns of the royal artillery, one company of a 
U. S. mortar battalion and two detachments of field 
ambulances, set out from Sicily. They sailed in in- 
fantry landing ships and large landing craft un- 
der the command of Captain Dennis, R. N. The 
sea was smooth and the voyage uneventful. 

On landing at 0330, still in darkness, one party 
made straight for the La Molina Pass. They 
quickly took up positions among the vines and 
scrub trees of the hills on either side of the road. 
As dawn broke enemy units came up and the 
Royal Marines went into action. A German Mark 
IV tank engaged them and was immediately at- 





British machinegun crew guards position 
during seesaw battle for strategic Salerno. 


tacked. Within one minute it was put out of action. 

Brigade headquarters, which had landed with 
the Royal Marines, came under fire almost imme- 
diately from enemy snipers in Vietri. Near the 
beach hand to hand fighting developed in which 
headquarters staff successfully engaged and drove 
off these enemy passes. Brigade H. Q. pressed on 
and when dawn broke they were established in a 
barracks in Vietri which the Germans had hastily 
vacated. 

On the morning of the second day, 10 Septem- 
ber, the Germans launched a heavy attack on the 
positions of the commandos. 

That afternoon a concentrated attack developed. 
The pass was heavily fortified with mortars and 
a little further back in Vietri, Brigade H. Q. was 
also hit. 

The next morning, 11 September, saw the com- 
mandos still fighting hard to maintain their posi- 
tion. In places they were driven back 200 yards 
to alternative positions, but this was all the 
ground they gave. Their casualties had by now 
become heavy. Later this day they received most 
welcome support from a section of British tanks. 
At dusk, the commandos were at last relieved and 
they withdrew through the night. 

Hardly had they passed through Vietri on the 
way tO a rest area when reports came in of a strong 
enemy attack beginning to develop along the front 
they had just left. Though sorely in need of rest, 
the commandos turned about, went back and took 
up their old positions again. 
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British and German wounded, from the hills above Salerno, board jeep for transport 
back to advance dressing station. Casualties were high on both sides during 11-day battle. 


On the night of 13 September most of the 
commandos were relieved by other units, 
who had themselves come through heavy fighting 
at Salerno. They spent the next day resting, if 
lying in an apartment block in Salerno, frequently 
under mortar fire, can be so described. The wel- 
come news was received on this day that the 
Mediterranean air force was to make a heavy at- 
tack, directed against the enemy facing the division 
to which the commandos were attached. 

Meanwhile news reached Brigade H. Q. that 
all was not well to the south of Salerno. In the 
afternoon of the following day, 15 September, 
their rest was broken by orders to proceed at 
once to Mercatello some two and a half miles 
down the coast. Brigade H. Q. moved off within 
ten minutes of receiving the order and the com- 
mandos followed in divisional transports. 

On arrival it was at once seen that the situation 
here, also, was highly critical. The Germans, in 
considerable force, were attacking the shore area 
with all arms from two hills which had been named 
“White Cross Hill” and the “Pimple.” 

The Royal Marine commandos were immediately 
ordered to advance to positions east of the “Pim- 
ple.” 

The tanks had to attempt to make their way 
up narrow roads in the hillsides. This was to 
prove impossible, though great risks were taken 
in the attempt. One tank crashed through a bridge 
and neither of the others were able to reach the 
objective. But the Royal Marines pressed on and 
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captured the positions just before darkness fell. 

Throughout the next two days the commandos 
attacked from Pigoletti and the ground they had 
captured about this village. This was amongst the 
hardest fighting in the whole battle, for the enemy 
was well dug in among the thickly wooded and 
steep foothills of the “Pimple” and subjected them 
to heavy fire. 

But the commandos had mastered the enemy 
methods and had placed their own mortars and 
observation posts so skilfully that it was their turn 
to insure that the German infantry never rested 
in the heat of the day. Indeed, though the strain 
of these days had been great, spontaneous cheers 
and laughter broke out from the depleted ranks 
of the commandos as they began to get the better 
of the Germans and drive them out of their for- 
ward positions 

Finally, on the night of 18/19 September, the 
commandos were withdrawn into reserve. They 
had been in action almost continuously for eleven 
days. They had suffered very heavy casualties 
and many gallant men had lost their lives. But 
they had fulfilled their task. 

The manner in which they had fought is ex- 
emplified by the behavior of one young officer. 
Desperately wounded in an enemy counterattack, 
and in great pain, he refused to be evacuated. 
He ordered that he should be given the rifle 
of one of his men who had fallen and continued 
to fire on the enemy from a slit trench until their 
attack had been broken up. END 
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Highest Traditions 


Major Daniel Carmick, one of the Corps’ earliest 
officers, by his outstanding heroism and service 
to his country, set an example for all Marines. 


[N view of the long list of Marine heroes of pres- 
ent and past wars, the appellation, “The Fight- 
ing Firebrand of the Marine Corps,” for any mem- 
ber of that famous fighting organization, is a mark 
of true distinction. The term, quite appropriately, 
has been attributed to one of our earliest Marine 
officers, Major Daniel Carmick. By his loyal devo- 
tion to duty and the outstanding service rendered 
his country, even unto death, Major Carmick set 
an example which has served as a lasting inspi- 
ration to all members of the Corps. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1772, Major Carmick 
was one of the earliest Marine officers of whom 
there is record. During the re-establishment of the 
Navy in the closing years of the 18th century, he 
was appointed Lieutenant of Marines (May 5, 
1798), for duty aboard the U.S.S. Ganges. He re- 
cruited the Marines allowed by law to that ship, 
to which went the glory of being the first to get to 
sea under the Constitution. 

Upon the establishment of the United States 
Marine Corps, July 11, 1798, Major Carmick en- 
tered the newly created organization as Captain of 
Marines. 

During the naval war with France, Captain Car- 
mick commanded the Marine guard of the U.SS. 
Constitution on the first cruise of that famous ves- 
sel to the West Indies (1799-1800). During this 
extended cruise a number of engagements were 
fought with enemy vessels. 

The most spectacular of these was in the spring 
of 1800 when an expedition under Lieutenant Hull 
of the Navy, made up of seamen and Marines from 
the Constitution, with Captain Carmick in com- 
mand of the Marines, succeeded in cutting out 
from the harbor of Puerto Plata, Santo Domingo, 
the French ship Sandwich. For the purpose of ef- 
fecting the capture, the expedition was fitted out 
aboard the American sloop Sally, disguised as a 
merchant ship, with the seamen and marines hid- 
den in her hold. The sloop entered the harbor, ran 
alongside the Sandwich and the Americans boarded 
her, swords in hand, without the loss of a single 
man either killed or wounded. Immediately, Cap- 





tain Carmick, assisted by Lieutenant William 
Amory, and his Marines, landed, after wading up 
to their necks in water, took possession of the fort 
and spiked all the cannon before the commanding 
officer had time to prepare for its defense. 

Captain Talbot of the Constitution stated in his 
report to the Department: “Perhaps no enterprise 
of the same moment was ever better executed.” 

During the war with the Barbary States Captain 
Carmick also served with distinction in the Medi- 
terranean aboard the U.S.S. Chesapeake. 

In 1806, Captain Carmick was assigned to the 
command of the Marine Barracks at New Orleans, 
where he remained for a period of eight years 
which included the War of 1812. In the year 1809 
he was promoted to the rank of Major. During 
the early years of the 19th century the post at New 
Orleans, the center of conspiracies, including the 
Burr Conspiracy, uprisings, intrigue and war, was 
a most important one, requiring ability, tact and 
initiative on the part of the commanding officer. 
During the time Carmick was in command at New 
Orleans, the records are replete of the indispens- 
able service of Major Carmick and his Marines. 

In January, 1811, Major Carmick led a force of 
Marines in a successful expedition against a large 
band of insurgents in the territory north of New 
Orleans. Later in that year Major Carmick and his 
command rendered valuable aid to the populace 
stricken by a scourge of yellow fever. In 1812, 
when New Orleans was visited by what was termed 
as “one of the most tremendous hurricanes that 
ever blew from the heavens,” Major Carmick and 
his Marines rendered invaluable service in saving 
lives and salvaging property. During this period 
Major Carmick and his command had a number 
of engagements with Indians and pirates, and par- 
ticipated in the capture of Mobile. 

Major Carmick took active part and commanded 
the Marines in the Battle of New Orleans. 

Wounded December 28, 1814, at the battle of 
New Orleans, Major Carmick died in November, 
1816, as the result of his wounds. Thus ended the 
career of the gallant Major Carmick, “The Fight- 
ing Firebrand” of the Marine Corps. END 
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Amphibious Treiimitng sori ie scent Morine tod 


ings on enemy beaches lies long, gruelling training—training designed to acquaint the landing 


party with actual problems to be met on hostile shores. By Capé. Clifford Pp. Morehouse 


OTORISTS driving along U. S. Highway 101 

between Santa Ana and Oceanside, Califor- 
nia, are sometimes startled at finding themselves 
in the midst of a large-scale military operation. 
From the surf a thousand yards west of the road 
come lumbering amphtracks and waddling “ducks” 
loaded to the gunwales with men and supplies. 
Landing craft of many types disgorge troops, 
tanks, and trucks. Improbable, high-wheeled, 
open center “jaheemies” are towed along the 
beach seeking broached Higgins boats to rescue. 
Half-tracks roar along the hillside. A land mine 
blows up with a mighty report, and dirt and sand 
cover the recumtent figures of Marines who have 
“hit the deck” just the other side of safety mark- 
ers. And while the unwary mortorist’s attention 
is distracted by these unfamiliar sights, a group 
of green-clad figures with rifles, automatic weap- 
ons, and packs scurries across the road and draws 
his eyes back to his business of driving. 

It is a preview of beachhead assault, this ap- 
parently aimless but actually orderly pattern of 
amphibious warfare. Troops pouring forth from 
weird craft, attacking the California shore with 
shouts, and storming with grim determination the 
rocks and hillsides are playing no idle game. They 
are putting the finishing touches on weeks and 
months of training in the tactics that have been 
proved in blood and death on the reefs of Tarawa, 
the coral beaches of Kwajelein, and the rocky 
shores of Saipan. They will soon be putting what 
they learn into mortal practice on other enemy 
held shorelines along the road to Tokyo. 


Observers Keep Score of ‘‘Battle’’ 


High on the cliffs overlooking the various prac- 
tice beaches—Red, Yellow, and Green—stand 
several groups of observers, wearing armbands 
of various colors. They are dressed in rough field 
uniforms, with combat jackets and different kinds 
of headgear. Among them is likely to be an admiral 
or two and enough star studded and eagle crested 
Shoulders to fill a good sized staff conference 
room. They are looking at the operations with 
critical eyes, for this is dress rehearsal for the real 
thing. With them are battalion and company com- 
manders, junior officers, naval observers, and se- 
lected groups of enlisted specialists, watching the 


Culmination of training. Seasoned Ma- 
_ rines drive ashore in the Marshalls. 


procedure carefully to learn as much as they can 
about this complicated job of modern ship-to- 
shore tactics. 


Up and down the beaches and along the cliffs 
pass other officers, red armbands on their sleeves, 
pencils and notebooks in hand. These are the 
umpires, designating men as “casualties,” adding 
up the score and making notes for the inevitable 
critique to follow. “LVT 14 swamped out.” “Sal- 
vage craft slow in pickup.” “LCT 347 broached, 
made bad approach.” “No tractor ready to receive 
pallets from LCM.” These are the jottings from 
which the picture will later be reconstructed and 
mistakes pointed out for the benefit of all hands. 


Offshore lies the line of transports, now plainly 
seen, now disappearing behind a curtain of smoke 
laid down by friendly aircraft. Planes represent- 
ing the enemy zoom low over the beach and simu- 
late strafing fire, while troops dive for hastily dug 
foxholes or try to get the fliers into the sights of 
their rifles and BARs. 


Final Landing In Series 


This is “Lex Four,” the final landing exercise 
in a series in which this particular regimental com- 
bat team is concluding its post graduate course in 
amphibious warfare. It will continue until sun- 
set, when trucks will pick up the weary troops 
and take them back to the permanent camp they 
left nearly two weeks before to embark for the 
cruise and series of exercises culminating in this 
landing. The boys can relax a bit now, and look 
forward to an evening or two of liberty. But it 
won't be long before they'll be on the move again, 
and next time they'll be playing for keeps . . 

It is no misnomer to refer to these exercises as 
graduation from a post graduate school, for that is 
exactly what they are. The School of Experience 
itself has few courses more rugged than those of 
the Training Command, Amphibious Forces, Pa- 
cific Fleet. And it is the Troop Training Unit of 
that command that has conducted this period of 
intensive study and practice in the complicated 
techniques of ship-to-shore combat operations. 


Integral Part of Fleet 


The Training Command, under Rear Admiral 
Ralph O. Davis, is an integral part of the Pacific 
Fleet. In itself, it is a remarkably successful ven- 
ture in combined operations. Its chief of staff, 
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Captain C. W. Weitzel, USN, is assisted by Ma- 
rine Colonel D. E. Campbell, and by an Army 
officer, Colonel W. D. Paschall. The various sec- 
tions of the command—operations, training, gun- 
nery, maintenance, research, personnel, medical, 
aviation, supply, communications, planning—are 
headed by naval officers, but most of them con- 
tain Marine and Army personnel as well. The in- 
telligence section is under the direction of Colonel 
James Roosevelt, assisted by Major M. C. Plum- 
ley, and a staff that includes both Army and Navy 
officers. 

Operations of the Training Command, which 
is also organized as a task force of the Pacific Fleet, 
cover much of Southern California and also include 
various types of ships, all operating under the 
command of Admiral Davis. Shore establishments 
include the Landing Craft School, Naval Gunfire 
Liaison Officers’ School, and the Air Liaison School, 
all at Coronado (where the admiral also has his 
Flag office); the Amphibious Tractor Battalion 
and Boat Basin Detachment at the Amphibious 
Training Base, Oceanside; the Training Detach- 
ment at Morro Bay; the Acorn Detachment at 
Port Hueneme; and other special schools and train- 
ing units. In fact, all of Southern California and 
the adjoining waters serve as classrooms for the 
Training Command, Amphibious Forces. 

Key to the whole training program, however, 
is the Troop Training Unit, under the command 
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of Brig. General Harry K. Pickett, USMC. Like 
the larger command of which it is a part, its ad- 
ministrative and instructing staffs contain repre- 
sentatives of all branches of the service, but be- 
cause of the specialized field of warfare with 
which it deals, Marines predominate. 

The task of the Troop Training Unit is to 
train Army and Marine Corps troops in the fine 
points of amphibious warfare as practiced in the 
Pacific areas in World War II. It takes on its pupils 
at the rate of a reinforced division at a time. 
By next December, when it will complete its 
first year of operation, General Pickett anticipates 
that it will have turned out some 90 thousand am- 
phibiously-trained fighting men. That’s really mass 
production of skilled personnel! 


Highly Diversified Organization 


The Troop Training Unit is a highly diversi- 
fied and farflung organization. It has its head- 
quarters at Coronado, but its activities are located 
at various places along the coast and its opera- 
tions extend as far as may be necessary to carry 
out the duties assigned to it. 

Colonel H. D. Linscott, USMC, assists General 
Pickett as chief of staff. Supply is handled under 
the direction of Colonel A. D. Challecombe, 
USMC. The administrative office at Coronado is 
small but efficient. 

The instructing staff of what we have chosen 
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“A second wave is landing now. We see a 
flamethrower in action against the enemy.” 


to consider as a graduate school is under the di- 
rection of Colonel D. G. Oglesby, chief instruc- 
tor. Under his supervision the division is trained. 
The Transport Quartermasters’ School, under 
Major W. L. Hawkins, is at Camp Elliott, where 
officers and men are taught the technique of the 
combat loading of ships. The School of Aviation 
Support is under Lt. Colonel H. J. Mitchener. All 
up and down the coast is the field of operation 
for the Waterproofing Section, under Captain F. 
P. Topper, USA, which teaches men how to make 
land vehicles and equipment suitable for the surf- 
going tasks to be placed upon them. 

When the troops are ready to go to sea, they 
do so under the guidance of the instruction teams, 
which give them their intensive training and ex- 
ercises in ship-to-shore operations. There are three 
of these teams, one for each regimental combat 
team of the division under instruction. Two of 
them are headed by Marines, Colonel E. H. Price 
and Colonel C. H. Hartsell, and one by an Army 
infantryman, Colonel J. H. Howe. Most of the 
instructors in these teams are veterans of combat 
in this war, each well-qualified in his line. Many 
of them have been decorated for exploits and are 
Now passing on to their charges lessons they have 
learned. Under guidance of these leaders the plans 
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are made and executed for the series of maneuvers 
and landing operations that constitute the major 
part of the intensive instruction period 


Time Set For Training 


Here, in general terms, is the way the Train- 
ing Command, and specifically the Troop Train- 
ing Unit, operates in the instruction of Marine 
and Army divisions. 

The first step is a conference between Admiral 
Davis and the commanding general of the divi- 
sion to be trained. A time is set for the training 
period for that division. After dates have been set 
for the training period, General Pickett and his 
staff confer with the commanding general and his 
staff, and remaining details are worked out. 

Let us consider the hypothetical case of X 
Marine Division. The time estimated for the am- 
phibious training of this division is two months, 
and the dates allocated for the purpose are August 
1 to September 30 inclusive. In anticipation of 
this phase of its training, X Division has under- 
gone its organization and preliminary training at 
a camp in Southern California. Since it is a Ma- 
rine division, the site is Camp Joseph H. Pendle- 
ton, near Oceanside. (Had it been an Army divi- 
sion, it might have been assigned to Camp San 
Luis Obispo. ) 

The X Marine Division is, let us say, rather a 
choice outfit. Ir has a nucleus of officers and en- 
listed men—perhaps as high as thirty per cent of 
them—who have had combat experience in this 
war. None of its component units, as such, have 
been tested in fire but there are ex-raiders, former 
parachutists, and veterans of every campaign from 
Guadalcanal to the Marshalls, in each of its units. 
The rest of the men are the pick of boot camps 
at San Diego and Parris Island, together with 
men transferred from outfits wherever there are 
Marines. Some, though they have not been in 
battle, wear service ribbons for tours of duty in 
Iceland, Alaska, the Caribbean and elsewhere. 
Although their backgrounds are different, they 
have already begun to develop a divisional esprit, 
and they wear their colorful scarlet and gold 
shoulder patch with pride. Each man aboard 
is conscious that he is a member of the best com- 
pany or battery in the best battalion of the best 
regiment in a division destined to be the best 
division the Marine Corps has ever turned out! 


Schooled In Specialties 


Moreover, X Marine Division has already had 
extensive training. Its officers and men have been 
schooled in their various specialities. There have 
been drills, marches, bivouacs and exercises by 
platoons, by companies, and by battalions. Finally, 
each of the regiments has been on a prolonged 
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expedition to the boondocks, practicing extended 
order, scouting and patrolling, sniping, reduction 
of enemy pillboxes and all the other complicated 
tricks of the modern Marine’s trade. The artillery 
regiment has spent a couple of weeks in the desert 
firing under simulated combat conditions. The 
officers know their men; the men know their 
weapons; officers and men alike are ready to tackle 
bigger things with mutual confidence. 

An order is issued by the commanding general: 

“1. Training Phase F is effective during the 
period 1 August 1944 to 30 September 1944, 
both dates inclusive. 

“2. During Training Phase F this division will 
conduct amphibious training under the supervi- 
sion of the Troop Training Unit, Training Com- 
mand, Amphibious Forces, Pacific Fleet, in ac- 
cordance with schedules provided as annexes to 
this order. 

“3. During Training Phase F all field exercises 
will simulate an amphibious operation.” 

Of course only the commanding and senior 
officers see the actual order and its annexes. The 
junior officers and noncoms know that they are 
entering a period of intensive training and that 
it will center about amphibious operations. The 
men have a pretty good hunch of what it is all 
about but the scuttlebutt ranges from the rumor 
that the division is about to shove off to serve 
with units of the Army in Europe, to the “inside 
dope” that it is going to be split into three de- 
fense battalions, with its training started all over 
again. Both of these speculations and the many in 
between, are wrong. But one thing is tangible 
and obvious to all: leaves and furloughs, except 
for the gravest emergencies, are out, and liberties 
are cut to a minimum. There is a job to be done, 
and all hands must be there to do it. 

The first week of the intensive training period 
for X Division is devoted to indoctrination. Of- 
ficers are gathered together and the program ahead 
is outlined. A division operation plan is set up 
and the division staff goes to work on the various 
annexes for it—intelligence, artillery, naval gun- 
fire, air support, administration, signal and other 
details. Requests for reconnaissance of the prob- 
lem areas are worked out. 


Special Schooling Given 


Meanwhile the officers are receiving general in- 
doctrination by means of lectures and training 
films, and the men are beginning their basic train- 
ing in amphibious operations. Films shown to 
both officers and men include such subjects as 
troop life aboard ship, ship to shore movements, 
amphibious reconnaissance patrols, combat unit 
stowage, etc. 

Next come the specialized schools, in which 
officers and many of the NCOs will be occupied 
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for the rest of the first month of training—the 
month of August, in the case of our hypothetical 
X Division. Here are some of the special schools 
and the fields they cover: 

Division Staff School. This school is conducted 
for all members of the division general and spe- 
cial staffs. Instruction includes the preparation of 
amphibious plans and annexes emphasizing spe- 
cial features of planning necessary and vital in 
amphibious operations. Practical work consists of 
the preparation of complete plans for the actual 
landing exercises to be conducted later in the 
training period. Special emphasis is placed on na- 
val gunfire, air support, amphibious reconnais- 
sance, and schemes of maneuver for the seizure 
of a beachhead from the sea. 

Regimental Staff School. This school is con- 
ducted for the staffs of the three regimental CTs. 
Each regimental commander includes his attached 
artillery battalion commander, engineer company 
commander, and shore party commander as addi- 
tional members of his staff. The scope of instruc- 
tion is similar to that of the Division Staff School, 
and the plans made are based on those of the divi- 
sion staff. 

Battalion Staff School. This school is conducted 
for the staffs of the nine Battalion LTs. Instruc- 
tion is similar to that of the other two staff schools, 
with battalion plans based on those of the respec- 
tive regimental staffs. This school emphasizes the 
preparation and use of the boat assignment table, 
debarkation and approach schedule, and landing 
diagram. All company officers are instructed in 
the preparation and use of this material. 

Naval Gunfire School. This school is conducted 
for key officers of the division’s artillery regiment. 
Instruction includes the artillery’s responsibility 
for naval gunfire, preparation of the naval gunfire 
support plan, naval spotting procedure, air ob- 
servation of naval gunfire, and the role of field ar- 
tillery in the battalion LT. One battalion of the 
artillery regiment is used for demonstrations in 
connection with this school. 

Communication School. This school is con- 
ducted for all officers and key noncommissioned 
officers of the signal units of the division. The 
course of instruction includes all phases of am- 
phibious communications, including combined 
procedure, operation of water borne nets, main- 
tenance, and waterproofing. Special functional 
training is given to the Joint Assault Signal Com- 
pany (JASCO). 

TQM School. This school is conducted for se- 
lected officers and enlisted men of each battalion. 
Instruction includes all phases of ccmbat loading 
and the preparation and execution of loading and 
stowage plans. 

Shore Party School. This school is attended by 
all officers of the shore party battalions (engi- 
neers). In its field problems personnel of that 
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Variously called ‘‘gesheebee,” ‘‘jahemy”’ and ‘‘jaheemy, 


regiment receive much practical training. Special 
emphasis is placed on the proper organization of 
the beach, local defense of the beach area, and 
methods of receiving, handling and moving equip- 
ment and supplies from the beach. 

Medical School. All medical officers and all 
chaplains, together with key non-commissioned 
officers of the attached medical and_ hospital 
corps attend this course. The course embraces the 
fundamentals of medical activities in amphibious 
Operations, including medical planning, supply, 
activities aboard transports and during landings, 
and evacuation of the wounded from the beach 
area to the ships. 

Waterproofing School. This school, conducted 
for selected officers and enlisted personnel, gives 
practical instruction in the protection of equip- 
ment from the effects of salt water and sea air, 
and its maintenance in good condition under the 
circumstances of amphibious warfare. 


Training for Enlisted Personnel 


Meanwhile training is continued and intensified 
for the enlisted personnel of the division. Exer- 
Cises are conducted in landing operations, first 
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this ungainly structure bearing 
a landing craft comes ashore under pull power of a tractor on Attu in the Aleutians. 


with the dry mockup, then the wet mockup, and 
in landing craft of various types. Following the 
cargo net and landing craft training, actual land- 
ing exercises are conducted, first without supplies 
and later with them. Throughout these exercises, 
each battalion learns to operate amphibiously as 
a unified landing team and principles are applied 
as rapidly as they are learned. 

Rubber boat training is given to selected as- 
sault platoons and, so far as possible, to all men. 
However specially selected personnel are given 
intensive training in the use of rubber boats, both 
for reconnaissance and for hit and run raids. 

Artillery and tank battalions are given special 
training in the employment of the LST (landing 
ship—tank) and the debarkation of equipment 
from it under combat conditions. Infantry and se- 
lected units are given training in the employment 
of the LCI (landing craft—infantry ). 

By the end of the first month, officers and men 
alike are fully trained in the basic elements of 
amphibious operations, and are ready to put what 
they have learned to practical test in large scale 
operations. Accordingly, each regimental combat 
team in turn is embarked for a cruise that lasts 
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from ten days to two weeks, and gives them am- 
ple opportunity to put to practical use every part 
of the training they have received. The required 
standard of training at this point is stated tersely 
but comprehensively: 

“To be qualified to undertake a landing opera- 
tion against the enemy.” 

That is what they have been working up to, 
not only in this month of intensive training, but 
ever since they entered boot camp. Their gradua- 
tion exercises are drawing near. 


Ready To Be Loaded 


At last the regimental combat teams are ready 
to be loaded on transports to begin their final 
cruise and exercises. The transports assemble 
and the first CT is ready to load. The combat 
team’s equipment is placed aboard the assigned 
ships under the direction of its own supply and 
transport quartermasters, supervised by the Troop 
Training Unit’s instructors in these subjects. 
Everything is done as thoroughly as if the des- 
tination were the shores of Japan itself, instead 
of the exercise beaches of California. 

Boat assignment tables, debarkation schedules 
and landing diagrams are prepared and checked. 
Every man and every piece of equipment is as- 
signed to its proper space. Weapons which will 
be needed first are given highest priority, and are 
stowed where they can be unloaded first. Other 
gear and supplies are given their proper places, 
according to the time they will be required in a 
landing operation. Meanwhile other elements 
conduct upkeep, and hold conferences and drills. 

































in preparation for their individual tasks of the day. 

Next day at dawn the embarkation of troops 
begins. The men file aboard in full combat gear, 
with their rifles or automatic weapons, packs, 
blanket rolls, and sea bags. Tanks and other mo- 
torized equipment rumble aboard last, ready to 
debark among the first. Everything is complete, 
just as if the vessels were going overseas. The 
men are tense and excited, but ready. . . . About 
1400 that afternoon the transports shove off, and 
the men are at sea. 

Now the training enters into a phase that is 
much closer to the real thing. After all, there is 
a war on, and there is always the possibility that 
actual enemy operations, submarine or air, may 
be encountered. If you ask an intelligence officer 
whether any submarines have ever been encoun- 
tered in these cruises, he will smile knowingly and 
give you an evasive answer. But blackout and other 
security regulations are rigidly enforced, and there 
is a standing order: 

“Be alert for early detection of possible sub- 
marines. Destroy enemy forces encountered.” 

There is no fooling in that laconic order. 


Don't Have Long to Wait 


The transports are not a part of a large convoy, 
as would be the case if they were going into 
enemy waters, but they are not without escort. 
Destroyers steam alongside, and a blimp or two 
hover overhead most of the time. After all, this 
is a task force of the Pacific Fleet, and even 
though its mission is one of training rather than 
combat, it has a decided air of belligerency 
about it. 


“‘We see the men rush ashore and attack the ‘enemy.’ A land mine explodes. From where 


we are it looks as if it must. have been directly in the midst of the advancing troops." 
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The troops do not have long to wait. For one 
thing, they are likely to have a night debarkation 
drill that first night. They have to learn their emer- 
gency stations and what to do under all circum- 
stances. 

The ship remains underway throughout the 
night. Reveille at 0430 finds the men still mov- 
ing. But they are nearing shore, and the order 
comes to prepare for a landing. This is “LEX 
ONE,” the first of four landing exercises on their 
schedule. It will be a relatively simple landing, 
without equipment, and it takes place in the com- 
paratively light surf. Its purpose is “to afford 
elementary training in the debarkation into land- 
ing craft, and debarkation at the beach in calm 
water, with individual equipment only.” 


The Approach of H-Hour 


H-Hour is 1000, but the action begins well be- 
fore that. Planes fly overhead. Your knowledge of 
plane identification doesn’t do you any good, be- 
cause all of them are American jobs—Hellcats 
and Corsairs and perhaps a PBY—but some rep- 
resent the enemy and some your air support. You 
stand by to embark in landing craft. The ocean 
below looks far away, and the small boats bobbing 
below give the lie to the promise of “calm water.” 
You haven't your “sea legs” as yet, and you won- 
der how well you are going to be able to make 
that 4,000 yards to shore. The heart is willing, 
but the stomach is weak. 

Well before H-Hour the word comes, and the 
first wave takes to the boats. Some of the troops 
are in LVTs, Water Buffaloes. They will be the 
first in. There is no reef here, but the landing 
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simulates one where a nasty reef is pretty sure to 
be encountered. 

A couple of TBF Avengers fly low over the 
water, between the line of departure and the 
beach. They lay a smoke screen to protect the 
troops and to conceal the actual moment the at- 
tack begins 

From the shore, the LVTs are seen coming 
through the smoke, and soon they are coming up 
on shore. They are greeted with the explosion of 
concealed mines which lend an air of realism. 
Other craft come in, wave after wave of them. 
Planes representing the enemy fly low and simu- 
late strafing of the beach. Other planes simulate 
air support. 

The only units to bring their equipment ashore 
on this exercise are the communication teams. 
These set up their gear and establish contact with 
the transports offshore. The shore party installs 
communication nets, beach markers, and buoys. 

Upon completion of the landing, two of the LTs 
march to a beach inside the harbor and embark 
on LCI(L)s and LCM(3)s to return to the trans- 
ports. One battalion LT, simulating a tactical with- 
drawal, is re-embarked from the beach, using all 
the landing craft available. When the troops are 
all back aboard ship, “LEX ONE” is concluded, 
and the transports once more get underway. 

For the next week or ten days, the ships are 
underway most of the time, or lying offshore for 
exercises of various kinds. One day is devoted 
mostly to anti-aircraft and surface firings. A sweep- 
er unit tows targets within range, and gun crews 
try out their marksmanship on them. A squadron 
of dive bombers “attacks” the task force and is 


Lessons in amphibious landings also include practice in running mechanized equipment 





through the surf. These Marines apply practice to actual condition at Cape Gloucester. 
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repelled. Boat machinegun exercises are held, with 
both surface and air targets (towed sleeves). 
There are numerous debarkation drills. Critiques 
and conferences follow each exercise, and the 
troops gradually improve as they learn just what 
is expected of them, and become familiar with 
the techniques through constant practice. It is 
gruelling work, with little free time, but the men 
are gaining self-confidence and learning to like it. 
These lessons will stand them in good stead when 
they come up against the little men of Nippon. 


Most Spectacular of Exercises 


About the sixth day at sea—perhaps earlier, 
perhaps later—the regimen’al combat team stages 
its biggest show, “LEX TWO.” Actually it is the 
most spectacular of the four landing exercises. 
The reason is that it takes place on a barren island 
off the California coast, where they can “shoot the 
works” without fear of injury to any innocent by- 
stander. That can’t be done on the final LEX, 
because, as we saw at the beginning of this article, 
it takes place too near a public highway that can- 
not be closed off. 

Let us observe “LEX TWO” from the air. We 
take off about 0830 from the Naval Air Station 
at North Island, in San Diego harbor. The weath- 
er is not too good for observation purposes. There 
are low hanging clouds, not everywhere but here 
and there. As we head out to sea they increase 
in frequency and density, and we wonder whether 
we are going to be able to see anything of the 
landing exercise. But as we draw near the island 
on which it is to take place, the clouds open up, 
and we see the shore below. 

The islartd is a barren and forbidding one. It 
is a volcanic rock formation, some 2,000 feet high 
at the ridge, with numerous V-shaped canyons 
or gorges. At the point where the landing is to 
be held there is a narrow sandy beach extending 
along a cove for about two miles. The beach is 
steep and narrow, terminating in a terrace or 
scarp up to ten feet high. Beyond this the land 
slopes gently for about 100 yards, and then the 
steeper and rockier slopes begin. 

We cross the tip of the island and turn south. 
Soon we see below us the row of transports, with 
destroyers guarding them and a silver blimp hov- 
ering overhead. The naval bombardment is al- 
ready in progress. The destroyers, cruisers and bat- 
tleships are firing at targets ashore, close to the 
beach. We see the bursts, and note them on our 
aerial photo. They are very close to where the 
troops will land. 

We keep an elevation of about 2,500 feet to 


Troops, permitted to stand and observe fire 
during training, crouch low during attack. 











be well out of the firing area and circle to watch 
the proceedings. Some of the landing craft are 
already in the water, circling close to the mother 
transports. Others are alongside, and troops are 
swarming down the nets to board them. 

Suddenly the gunfire ceases. The smoke has 
barely cleared when, roaring in from the south- 
west, a squadron of supporting aircraft fly above 
the island. They pick their targets and dive, bomb- 
ing the area that has already received the impact 
of the naval bombardment. 

Our course has taken us out to sea. We circle 
and return for a closer look. The bombers have 
left. There is no sign of “enemy” air opposition. 

Now the first wave of our landing craft is head- 
ing for the beach. The vessels are very near 
the beach when the friendly planes return. This 
time they fly low, strafing the beach to keep the 
‘enemy’ down. Scarcely have they finished their 
strafing when the first wave lands. We see the 
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men rush ashore and attack the “enemy” posi- 
tions. A land mine explodes. From where we 
are it looks as if it is in the midst of the ad- 
vancing troops, and it must have been uncomfort- 
ably close. But the troops continue forward. 

A second wave is landing now. This apparently 
contains special troops, because a little later we 
see a flame thrower in action against an “enemy” 
pillbox. 

The planes are coming back. They strafe again, 
this time just beyond the beachhead. From our 
position it is hard to tell how far ahead they are— 
perhaps 100 yards. 

We can see two other waves on the way in. No 
planes are in sight, so we fly almost over their 
position. They hit the beach, seven craft almost 
simultaneously, an eighth shortly behind. One boat 
seems to be broached, and two of them are well 
out in the water. The surf must be rather high 
at this point. A salvage boat is heading in to aid 
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in bringing the broached craft up onto the beach. 

The naval gunfire is again busy. We see the 
bursts beyond the troops. The shells must be pass- 
ing directly over their heads. We hear the air 
spotter reporting the bursts to the support air 
commander. He is on one of the transports. 

We sight some B-24’s and F-4U’s coming out 
of the sun. These are “enemy” planes. They fly 
over the beachhead and over the transports, simu- 
lating counterattack. If they were really dropping 
bombs our men would be having a hot time. But 
they would be giving a good account of them- 
selves with anti-aircraft fire, too. There is plenty 
of action; and it is easy to imagine that we might 
be looking at the real thing. 

So it continues. H-Hour was at 1000; at 1128 
a flare goes up from the beach to indicate that 
the first objective is secure. 

But the fighting is not over. High from the sea 
side comes a flight of “enemy” planes. They are 
B-24’s, and they are simulating a high-level at- 
tack on the beachhead and the ships. But they are 
not alone. A group of “friendly” fighters comes 
at them out of the sun, scattering them. 

Now the air observer reports that he has 
sighted troops on the ridge. They must have 
been among the first to land, and they have had 
an arduous two-hour climb. We have climbed to 
3600 feet, and cannot see the troops, but we do 
see smoke from a fire near the ridge. It was prob- 
ably set by the earlier gunfire. 


Graduation For Marines 


It is now 1230. The combat planes have appar- 
ently returned to base. Craft are shuttling back 
and forth between the ships and the shore. The 
beach is secure, and supplies are coming ashore 
unopposed. Or are they? 

We are about to head back to the mainland 
when a message comes, “Stand by for air attack.” 

We get well out of the target area and circle, 
watching for the planes. It seems a long time be- 
fore the bombers are sighted. 

“What is the attack area?” we ask by radio. 

“No. 2 target area,’ comes the reply. We locate 
it on our aerial photo. 

The troops will be at sea for several more days. 
They will have an early morning landing, with- 
out supplies. And their final exercise will be the 
“LEX FOUR” near Oceanside with all supplies 
and equipment landed. Then they'll be ready for 
any assignment that may come to them—Truk, or 
Palau, or maybe the Philippines. 

It's graduation time for the Marines. And it’s 
swift poison for the Japs. That is the special po- 
tion brewed by the Amphibious Training Com- 
mand, and each batch is deadlier than the pre- 
vious one. For further reports, read the communi- 
ques from the Pacific areas. 
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More spectacular victories have overshadowed the Bougainville campaign—but not the men who 


fought there. A ‘“‘Time’’ correspondent tells here their valiant story. by Vm. H-. Chickering 


damien months have passed and other battles 
have been fought, battles which because of their 
size have made Bougainville’s modest victory fade 
into the background. But men—not statistics— 
make battles. The men who have plunged forward 
into the muzzles of firing guns have shared an 
experience that has nothing to do with the size 
of the guns, the number of troops involved, or 
even the location of the battle. These men have 
known little of the excitement or glory of war. 
Theirs has been only the concentrated horror. 
From this concentration of horror, heroes have 
sprung, and cowards. And sometimes there have 
emerged men whose exploits in the field count 
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as nothing on the human scale when weighed 
against their achievements in character 

In that small, hot, closed-in cabin there were 
four bunks, and now there were six of us. Very 
simple, you get a couple of cots—put one here, 
and this one in the doorway. Oh no, you don’t!— 
the Marines sleep on the cots. Hell, they /ike it! 
Have some pineapple juice? 

Followed by introductions: Phil, ‘Uncle May- 
nard,’ Shelton—I didn’t get all the names. It 
wasn't till several days later that I learned who 
‘Uncle Maynard’ was. He was Major Maynard 
Calvin Connor, commanding officer of the heavy 
weapons company. If I didn’t get all the names, 
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it wasn’t surprising. It had taken me six years to 
learn the name of this exuberant character who 
was introducing me as an old friend. We had 
travelled on the same ship before—a Japanese 
liner which had docked in Yokohama on Septem- 
ber 7, 1937; and we had often been on the same 
beach, but the beach was Waikiki, not Torokina, 
and I could imagine a difference. 

It was altogether a strange evening. 

Admiral Halsey had been standing at the dock. 
Offshore in the usually empty bay were the big, 
dark shapes of troopships laden with invasion- 
bound Marines. This was the prelude to the long- 
awaited attack on the last of the Jap-held Solomon 
islands. Along that dull evening shore no voice 
was raised in song or farewell. It was so desperately 
far away, a small island in a tremendous war. 
For these Marines all threads with home had long 
since been broken. The departure into an ominous 
night was almost familiar, a dream recognized. 
The Admiral, in a pair of dusty shorts, four stars 
showing modestly on the collar of his open shirt, 
stood quietly beneath palms which bore, as they 
would forever, the scars from the first American 
guns to be fired in the Solomons. As the last barges 
swirled out over the darkening sea, his long upper 
lip drew together in a characteristic catlike smile. 

To me it was all very unfamiliar. A row of hard 
young Marine faces stared down as I climbed the 
gangway up the transport’s side. I was acutely 
conscious of my borrowed colors—the new jungle 
pack with its new and futile gear, the long knife, 
the shovel, the new steel helmet which clanked at 
my waist. Depositing these things on deck, I turned 
uncertainly and saw coming forward to meet me a 
lean, grim-jawed familiar figure. 

“Whaddya know!” We shook hands, and for 
the first time learned each other’s names. His was 
Gordon Warner, and he was the captain command- 
ing headquarters company. Among other duties 
he also was the ship’s billeting officer, and he in- 
sisted that Bill Shrout* and I should share his 
cabin. 





Gordon Warner's Background 


Later that evening, when the ships finally were 
on their way, committed once and for all to the 
unknown destiny of battle, we had stripped down 
as the others had and were lying sweating in our 
bunks. The cabin was a cave, a little cave of the 
familiar in a world of hostile darkness. It made 
men reflective. We talked of old times, of the 
years before the war, and inevitably of the war 
itself and the character of the enemy. We were 
discussing the stories of the Japs executing cap- 
tured American officers. Warner grew very ex- 
cited, 

“It’s part of their warrior tradition. It’s kendo. 





* Life photographer. 
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Look, I'll show you the stroke they use to de- 
capitate a man—” 

He crouched in curious posture and brought his 
arms down in a stiff, chopping stroke. His face 
grew ferocious and he began slashing the air and 
shouting imprecations in Japanese. .. . 

Capt. Warner joined the Marine corps follow- 
ing his graduation from the University of South- 
ern California. He was commissioned but in 1937 
left the Corps and went on reserve status. 

This trip to Japan in September of 1937 was 
to accept a job as water polo teacher at Meiji uni- 
versity in Tokyo, but that fell through. 


Learning to Know the Japanese 


I met him on the deck of the Chichibu Maru. 
The ship arrived in Yokohama during a practice 
blackout. Searchlights waved spectral arms through 
a night sky, and once we were off the ship we 
plunged into a world of muffled darkness through 
which people padded softly on slippers, speaking 
a language so foreign that its very emotion was 
unintelligible. I myself got bafflingly lost, but 
through the murk and confusion Capt. Warner 
made a sure way. I don’t believe it ever occurred 
to him to be apprehensive. In his mind he still wore 
the uniform of a U. S. Marine; no matter how 
covertly he was watched, he was the Observer. 

War already had begun to decay the face of 
Japan. Once the Japanese had smiled and talked 
enthusiastically about staging the Olympics in 
Tokyo. Now they were thinking of other things. 

Warner found himself a job teaching English at 
the YMCA and went to live at the dojo. Every 
morning for nearly eight months he rose regularly 
at 4:30 a.m. to practice fighting with bamboo 
staves for four hours. In the afternoons there was 
another four hour session. “My bare feet bled. 
They became dry and cracked from friction with 
the matted floor. And for the first few weeks I 
could hardly sleep I was so black and blue.” But 
he was in top condition. He neither smoked nor 
drank, and he went after this new sport with 
characteristic enthusiasm. Other fencers came to 
watch him. They couldn't believe that a white man 
could master kendo. 

Eight months in Japan was enough. Gordon 
Warner had learned important lessons—not kendo, 
not even the language (in which he had become 
reasonably proficient), but the instinctual reactions 
of the Japanese when committed to combat. This 
knowledge was to serve him well... 

All the next day Cabin No. 111 was as confused 
as a convention of bullfighters. There never were 
less than eight people—shouting, gesturing, swear- 
ing, laughing, drinking fruit juice, picking over 
discarded rations, oiling guns, throwing things out 
of their packs and meditatively putting them back. 
Each man must have repacked not less than four 
times. Gordon Warner sat on his cot, wolfing pears 
and oranges, and jeering at the serious frenzy. He 
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carried no pack at all. He had a pair of gargantuan 
coveralls of his own design, solidly oversewn with 
pockets—long pockets down the leg, side pockets 
at the waist, broad pockets across the chest, and 
one tremendous pocket at back; some buttoned, 
some had zippers. Into these pockets he planned 
to stow all of his gear—his clothes, his rations, his 
grenades, his ammunition, his cans of fruit juice. 

“If the Japs ever hit you, you'll squirt like 
broken boiler.” 

The coveralls were made of the brown-and-green- 
and yellow daubed GI cloth that even was used for 
slip-covers on the steel helmets. Captain Phil 
Roettinger carried it farther—he had a baseball 
cap made of the stuff, a milliner’s masterpiece 
that was the envy of the battalion. 


Approaching Torokina 


That night Major Leonard B. Mason, the battal- 
ion commander, assembled his officers in the ship's 
dining room. Elegant murals on the walls were 
nostalgic of the days when this ship used to be a 
tourist liner. Leaning up against the central mural 
was a map of brown wrapping paper covered with 
cryptic arrows and lines and X’s. 

Everyone had grown familiar with the bulging 
outline of Cape Torokina and the two little islands 
lying off its tip. Latest information showed that 
the Japs had their greatest concentration of de- 
fenses there, and it was the task of the 3rd Marine 
Regiment to take it. Major Mason, straight of back, 
his pale blond hair cropped close to his head, was 
very serious as he talked to his officers. He pointed 
to the supposed locations of Jap trenches and pill- 
boxes. “Somebody’ s going to get hurt, all right, 
but the majority of us will get through.” Observ- 
ing the map, this seemed an optimistic statement 
One or two of the officers tensed and grew thought- 
ful but the rest laughed and kidded each other. 
There was a lot of talk about extra grenades. 

In the stifling darkness of that small cabin the 
conversation was fitful and reflective. Phil Roet- 
tinger’s lazy humor was a harmonica alongside the 
trumpet of Warner's sudden outbrusts of comment. 
Tension was mounting. 

“You know,” said Warner, “Phil thinks he’s 
going to get the lavender gizzard.” 

“You mean the heliotrope spleen?” 
Phil. 

“How’s that again?” | 

“The Purple Heart.” 

“Oh!” 

Major Mason came in. He had in his hands an 
American flag which had been given him by the 
captain of the ship. He was very matter of fact, 
but his voice wasn't. 

“Warner,” he said, over an invitation to come in 
and have some fruit juice. “Here’s a job for you. I 
want you to hoist this flag on the highest tree on 
Cape Torokina as soon as we get ashore.” 


drawled 


asked. 
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The beam of the flashlight picked out the clean, 
fresh colors of the red and white stripes, and the 
edging of blue at the fold. 

“Thank you, sir. I'll get it up for you, sir.” 

We were a bunch of kids, all of us. The emo- 
tion hit us hard. Even though it was folded, I had 
never seen the flag look like that. The whole 
meaning of America lay tangible there in War- 
ner’s hands. 

Mason cleared his throat. “I figured you'd be 
the man to do it. I think it will be the first time 
the Marines have ever—. I’m not sure, but any- 
how—. I thought it was a... good idea. I think 
it would mean quite a lot to the men.” 

The transports had been approaching the south- 
ern tip of Bougainville as though to spawn their 
attacks into that system of fortified islands and 
harbors and airstrips from which the Japs once 
had commanded the Solomon straits. But after 
nightfall, the convoy suddenly swung and headed 
around to the northwest in the direction of Em- 
press Augusta Bay. 

The Japs, expecting an attack, were bewildered 
by the maneuver. Their snooper planes sought 
frantically for the convoy, but the night was 
filled with restless clouds, and the flares tumbled 
down with their poisonous glitter far to starboard. 
Occasionally escorting destroyers beyond the hor- 
izon would open up and strings of red beads 
would spangle the night. 

Whenever the insistent beep-beep-beep of “gen- 
eral quarters” sounded in chilling summons through 
the ship, the Marines in their cabins awakened to 
stare numbly into the darkness. They had been 
ordered to stay where they were so that there 
might be the minimum confusion if we were at- 
tacked. Between this and heart-clogging anticipa- 
tions for the morrow, sleep could brush only light- 
ly over the many hundreds of men packed aboard. 


Ships File Toward Beach 


In an ashen dawn the big ships filed down a 
lane of destroyers toward the beach. Black moun- 
tains rose sheer and boulderlike just behind the 
beach. Without signal or prelude, the destroyers 
opened the battle. Their guns roared thickly. There 
was a silence. Then the shore geysered with grey 
smoke through which gaunt trees loomed in sus- 
pense. Methodically and insistently the warships 
laid down a barrage until the beach for several 
miles was shrouded in a low hanging grey pall. 
Dive bombers arrived, and plummeting out of the 
pale morning, made the world shake with the con- 
cussion of their bombs. Cape Torokina seemed to 
be bubbling with explosion like a pit of bubbling 
mush. 

In a very short time, the first landing barges 
had been lowered. They kept close to their trans- 
ports, moving in little fretful circles. In them, the 
Marines with their cloth-covered helmets, their 
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splotchy uniforms and their green-painted faces 
and hands, were packed tightly. It was impossible 
to distinguish one man from another, but remote 
and inanimate as they seemed, the whole scene 
developed an animate individuality of its own 
for this was part and pageant of a great tradition 
—an assault landing by the Marines. 

The first coveys of grey launches swung round 
Puruata island into the mist of smoke, and the 
neutral color of the morning sea became pocked 
with white. The Japs had opened fire—with heavy 
machineguns and lethal 77 mm. mountain guns. 
The shells ripped at the barges, scattering bits of 
wood and metal and bloody flesh over the frothing 
water. 


Third Wave Goes Ashore 


Gordon Warner, as commander of headquarters 
company, was in the same barge as his command- 
ing officer, Major Mason. Theirs was the third 
wave, but by the time they had reached the beach 
the first two waves had been so badly mauled by 
Jap fire that the third wave became the first effec- 
tive body of troops. Such a situation is almost in- 
evitable in an amphibious landing against strong 
shore positions, and indeed a commander should 
anticipate losing even more—up to the fifth, or 
sixth waves; large numbers of early casualties are 
always the cost of offensive action against prepared 
positions. The people who read later about such an 
action see the final scores, and in their minds they 
pro-rate the casualties over the whole period and 
the whole scene. But it is the initial phase of the 
assault in which all the bitterness and horror is 
concentrated. 

The beachmaster signaled the coxswain of 
Mason's boat to the assigned beach, but the firing 
was too heavy. The coxwain swung the barge 
farther toward the end of the point where there 
was little visible opposition. There was enough. 

Bullets were coming from three directions— 
from the tiny island on the right, from the shore in 
front of them and from the curve of beach on the 
left. Mason kept shouting, “Keep down!” 

The barge lunged for the shore, a palm-dense 
shore scythed and broken by gunfire. As the mo- 
ment came closer, every man clenched his gun as 
though it were Faith. The rubble of beach rushed 
under the bow. They hunched forward. But the 
ramp would not go down. They pitched against it. 
No good. Mason shouted to the jeep driver. His 
motor already was running and the men stoood ner- 
vously aside, as he smashed the bumper against 
the steel. Still it wouldn’t come down. 

“All hands over the side!’ Mason shouted. 

The first man to go plunged into deep water 
and came up blubbering. Warner fished him out 
with the boathook. They had to go over well for- 
ward—even then it was water above their knees. 
The machinegun and mortar fire had intensified. 
Here was no splendor, no precision—they scram- 
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bled and clawed their way ashore, each man swal- 
lowing his heart like a rock. They flung themselves 
into the brush and the yellow-green palm fronds. 

Major Charles Bailey, deputy commander, had 
landed a few minutes earlier and though he lost 
more than half his men had managed to secure a 
position a few yards below where Mason’s boat 
landed. A big Jap blockhouse with a deep log- 
enforced trench at its rear served him as a com- 
mand post. When Warner and Mason found him, 
he apprised them of the Jap positions. Both sides 
of the cape were lined with entrenchments even 
more formidable than they had expected; they 
were to discover tnat there were eighteen pillboxes 
in all, with from ten to 22 Japs in each one, and 
in between, a network of communicating trenches, 
of mortar nests, several houses and other indeter- 
minate positions. 

With a few men Gordon Warner pushed around 
to the left where he found what remained of his 
headquarters company. Though they had landed at 
approximately the same time, the fire further down 
had been so great that there were few effective 
troops left among them. The wounded and the 
dead had been taken to the shelter of the brush— 
not only for their own protection, but so that suc- 
ceeding waves should not be slowed down by the 
sight. You may have seen men wounded or dead, 
but when you first see a pal—eyes glazed with pain 
and disbelief, or empty of all living—it may make 
you pause for a moment, just long enough to pro- 
vide a stationary target for the enemy sharpshooter. 
In the initial attack, it is best to keep moving. 

Major Mason said, “Better get that flag up.” 

There was no tree to hoist it upon, and so War- 
ner ran up the sandy buttress of the blockhouse. 
Unfurling it, he held it as high as he could in the 
slight breeze so that its brave colors might truly 
confirm this landing. 

“Here we are, you bastards,” he shouted in Jap- 
anese. “Come and get us!” 

Looking down he saw three Japs in a trench just 
beyond, struggling to depress their gun to get 
him in its sights. He let them have a good look 
at the flag, before he jumped to the protection of 
the sandy mound. Rolling up the flag, he put it 
tenderly back into the pouch on his back. 





Grenades Burst Nearby 


Back in the trench with Major Bailey, red ants 
crawled over them and Jap grenades burst in the 
tall grass a few feet away. Mason had gone for- 
ward on the right. Warner decided to take a few 
men and investigate the reeds on the left. 

With his helmet on backwards (“so I could see 
better”), his voluminous coveralls already grimy 
and sweaty flapping about his great frame, his jaw 
jutting forward, Warner plunged ahead into Jap 
country. When he had gone perhaps ten yards, 
he called out in Japanese, “Hey, where are you?” 

“Over here, over here!” The Japs replied. War- 
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ner moved out toward them, signalling his men to 
stay behind. “Hirohito is a heel. The Japanese army 
is a bunch of bastards,” he bellowed in Japanese. A 
palpable hush spread over the area. Then the Japs 
set up such a hysterical shrieking and howling that 
he wondered why they did not all die of apoplexy. 
They threw everything they had. 

Rather than cut far out to the left, he led his 
twenty-one men into the area where Mason had 
been wounded. There was a shack there, surrounded 
by a trench lined with machineguns. With scarcely 
a pause to survey the approach, Warner and his 
men waded into this position with grenade and 
carbine. The Japs who were not killed crept out 
of their trench and retreated to positions farther 
back on the cape. 


Move Into Open Area 


Warner and his “army” moved into a fairly open 
area which was a field of crossfire, but in which 
there were no Japs actually entrenched. Reaching 
the far shore, Warner drew his line tight. If it 
would hold, the Japs on the cape were cut off. 

Warner sent a message back to Bailey: “Mis- 
sion accomplished, anchoring right flank to your 
CP.” To the right there were three or four big 
pillboxes and a cluster of smaller ones, connected 
by tenches. Hollering in Japanese and English, 
Warner mounted the attack. With a couple of rifle- 
men, he would make a frontal assault on a pillbox 
while others crept up behind to blast it with gre- 
nades. When the Japs had been scorched out of 
hiding, we would enter their nests. “It was like 
going into a funhouse—you never knew what 
kind of a prize you were going to get. . .” 

Major Bailey sent word that a half-track was 
coming to help in the reduction of a major block- 
house farther up the beach. While waiting its ar- 
rival, Warner and a few of his men were lying in 
the grass. A corporal suddenly rose up “What the 
hell are you doing?” asked Warner in a fierce 
whisper. “Sssh!” said the corporal. Quickly he took 
aim and fired two shots from his carbine. Warner 
turned. Five feet away were two dead Japs. They 
had crept up through the grass and were taking aim 
at his head when the corporal spotted them. 

It was impossible with so few men to keep the 
entire area under control. The Japs had begun to 
creep back and get into the pillboxes. Soon a short 
and lively skirmish developed which settled mat- 
ters more decisively. Those Japs that were not 
killed were driven back effectively along the cape. 
One Jap tried a dash down the beach. Too many 
Marines saw him. He died. 

When the grumbling, ponderous green half-track 


‘Here we are you b , he shouted 
in Japanese, ‘‘Come and get us!" 
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arrived. Warner took five men and led it down 
the beach to the big blockhouse. They maneuvered 
the machine until the muzzle of its .75 was point- 
ing straight down the mouth of the blockhouse. 

“Whamyow!’—the Japs came out the back like 
corks from a bottle.” 

When I came ashore, while Warner was throw- 
ing his line across the cape, the battlefield was as 
no battlefield I ever had imagined. Along the 
shore barges were coming in and unloading. Men 
were hauling and stacking boxes of food and am- 
munition. A few trucks were on the beach, with no 
road as yet to drive them on. A bull-dozer was 
building a road, rumbling blandly forward into an 
area which rattled with gunfire like a boxful of 
dice. Infantry soldiers, sweating and dazed, would 
come plunging through masses of service troops. 
A few dead Japs were lying at the edge of the 
beach, rapidly decomposing in the sultry sunlight. 
Bits of cloth, flesh, a human brain, eddied back and 
forth in the wash of the tide on the gritty grey 
sand. Rifle and machinegun fire sounded continu- 
ously, now and then rising in pitch and fury. 

“How are you doing?” I asked Roettinger, who 
was one of the first I saw. 

His eyes grew reflective. “I’m doing all right,” 
he said. “But there are a lot of guys that ain't... 
Say, would you like to come up and see some fun?” 


Reducing a Blockhouse 

He was going to lead another half-track forward 
to reduce a blockhouse on this side of the cape. 
We followed Roettinger, while the half-track came 
churning along in the surf behind. We stopped at 
Major Bailey's CP. The doctor was patching up a 
boy’s hand. The boy winced tensely under the anti- 
septic. His face was covered with dirt and blood. 
We lay on the sand. In the doorway of the block- 
house, I could see several pairs of Jap legs with 
leather puttees. They were officers. And they did 
not move. 

Behind a wall of tall, grey-green reeds there was 
a constant staccato of rifle and machinegun fire, 
and occasionally an explosion uncomfortably close 
to where we were. “That's the blockhouse,” one 
of the.officers explained. “It’s about thirty yards 
away.” The Japs had defeated every effort to over- 
come this miniature fort. It had reinforced com- 
partments within it, and a sort of sub-basement 
retreat. When the Marines’ grenades began to 
penetrate, the Japs would climb to the lower level. 
Then they would pop out again and start firing. 

Roettinger with several riflemen took the half- 
track up the beach and turned its gun on the 
blockhouse. With calm deliberation they aimed 
and fired, once, twice, three times. The beach 
shook and wisps of smoke curled out above the 
grass. The riflemen went in. Even so, a few of the 
Japs escaped. Some apparently got across to Toro- 
kina island. Others stayed hidden till night. A few 
foolhardy ones attempted to snipe. 
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Bill Shrout and I went over to see a lieutenant 
named Elmer Moskowitz who had told us he had a 
fine dugout for us. As air raids were becoming fre- 
quent, we were interested in fine dugouts. Stripped 
to the waist, his plump white skin streaming with 
sweat, Lt. Moskowitz was directing a group of 
Marines who were moving ammunition and other 
stores away from the beach. When we arrived about 
30 yards inland from the shore, a whistle blew and 
was taken up vigorously down the shore. Air raid. 
The 40 mm. gun, already in position, began to 
probe the sky with its nozzle. We flopped down in 
a scooped out place and lay on our backs looking 
into the dazzling sky. No one moved. 

As usual, the snipers came out the moment we 
took cover and anything moving was a fair target 
for both sides. Rifle shots cracked into the coco- 
nut palms, bringing down coconuts, dead fronds, 
dust. Lt. Moskowitz, with his hands folded placid- 
ly over his white belly, winked at me. After ten 
minutes we still were lying there, crisping under 
the glare of sunlight, when a tall languid figure 
appeared over my horizon and looked down on us. 

“What are you doing there?” 

It was Roettinger. Commander of the light weap- 
ons company, he roved the field casually as though 
he were a judge at a county fair. 

While we were walking back to the beach, some 
reeds parted and worried green faces of six or seven 
Marines looked out at us. 

“What outfit are you with?” asked Roetiinger. 
“Well, get your men out of there. Report to Major 
Brodie at the CP. He needs you right away.” The 
order was crisp and unhesitating. 

The Marines’ look of uncertainty vanished, and 
relief took its place. Roettinger strolled on, twirl- 
ing his shining blue revolver. 


“Used it yet?” I asked. 


“No—been too busy running a Cook’s Tour for 
new arrivals. Haven't had any time for hunting on 
my own.” 


By four o'clock that afternoon, despite sporadic 
outbursts of sniper fire, the beach was pronounced 
“secure.” On Puruata Island vigorous action was 
still continuing, and now and again a stream of 
50 caliber bullets would spend themselves along 
the Torokina beach. Several members of the beach 
party were wounded or killed outright. 


Defense Line Set Up 


Captain Warner had taken a patrol forward into 
the coconut grove where it was planned to get up 
positions for the night. They found no Japs, and 
soon exhausted troops began dribbling in to dig 
their foxholes and set up their defense. In the vi- 
cinity of the cape there were occasional bursts of 
carbine fire, or an explosion as some souvenir 
hunter set off a booby trap. 


A unit of Marine raiders had been designated 
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to patrol the Cape that night. Darkness brought the 
Japs from hiding to scurry like mice in an effort 
to infiltrate and escape down the shore, or at best 
to return to some of their pillboxes. 

The Marines had been warned of the night. 
Their colonel had told them: “The first nights 
will be dark. You will hear many strange noises. 
Study them carefully. Survey your area before dark. 
Make your plans for the defense of your particular 
foxhole tactics. Do not assist him by wild and in- 
discriminate firing. Best him at his own game. Use 
your grenades, bayonet and knife. Kill him.” 


Night of Submarine Darkness 


Masses of black cloud oozed down from the 
mountains to flood the sky above the beachhead, 
making a night of submarine darkness. The Ma- 
rines burrowed into the wet, sandy earth, their 
bellies constricting little knots of cold ration, their 
minds nightmarish with episodic recollections. 
They tried to sleep. Occasionally Jap planes came 
over to plop bombs through the morass of clouds. 
And into the palm grove slipped ghost patrols of 
Japs seeking out the American positions. The Ma- 
rines had learned their lessons well. Many a flitting 
shadow was pulled suddenly to earth. No shot was 
fired. There was scuffling in the gloom, outbursts of 
swearing, stifled cries. 

About three in the morning a large rat on inde- 
pendent patrol slipped on something and fell in on 
top of Gordon Warner. A skirmish of major pro- 
portions seemed imminent, as Warner grappled 
with what he considered to be the smallest Jap on 
record. 

“Steve” Brodie, the thick-set major with the 
sharply cleft chin, who had assumed command 
when Mason had to be evacuated, had bigger game. 
An authentic Jap fell in on top of him. The Major 
was so Overcome with emotion that grope as he 
would he couldn't find his knife, a special one with 
a Mexican silver handle. He was forced reluctantly 
to resort to primitive methods of dealing with the 
visitor. 


The Enemy Outsmarted 


Except for active patrols, there was little action 
the following day. The Jap had been expecting an 
attack on Bougainville and he had built up his de- 
fenses, but the point and magnitude of the assault 
had surprised him. It would take time to get more 
troops into the area. In the meanwhile, his defense 
garrisons farther down the shore of Empress Au- 
gusta Bay had little choice but to send reconnais- 
Sance parties and attempt.-harrassing raids against 
the American perimeter. Those troops which had 
been there had ramified their defenses very recently. 
The Marines found barbed wire and land mines 
ready to be set out. The Jap weapons were of their 
best quality, and they had ample ammunition. 
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Warner went out that morning on a tractor. A 
road was to be cleared inland. No one bothered to 
survey it. Warner and the driver simply plunged 
into the bush and headed in the general direction 
of their objective. It was a fine morning and the 
half-jungle was peaceful and green. 

While leaning back and looking up into the 
glistening tangled green trees, he noticed a puff of 
white coming from one. Over the noise of the 
tractor no other sound could be heard, but the im- 
plication of that white smoke was unmistakable. 
Warner took up his carbine and in half a minute 
a Jap sniper dropped from the tree. “Well,” said 
Warner, “I guess this is as far as we go.” On the 
way back he reported the Jap position to a patrol. 

Next morning Warner brought out the sweat- 
stained flag. 

“Shall we give the flag to the general?” 

“No, let's give it to Uncle Maynard to take home 
to his wife,” said Roettinger. 

“Naw, we'd better give it to the general. Mason 
would be sore.” 

“I guess you're right. Uncle Maynard's wife 
wouldn't know what to do with it anyway.” 

The general was Major General A. H. Turnage, 
commanding officer of the 3rd Division. He came 
over to Torokina that morning to pay the regiment 
a visit. It was a clear, hot green morning, and in 
the fading sky friendly planes moved in high pat- 
terns of crosses. In the palm grove the Marines 
were lined up at attention, their bayonets fixed. 
The frowsy uniforms were stinking and stained, 
faces under the spotted, cloth-covered helmets were 
haggard, but the eyes were true. 


General Accepts Flag 


The general stood up in his muddy jeep. With 
the flag unfurled, Captain Warner approached. 

“Sir, the officers and men of the regiment and 
those who have fallen, wish to present the general 
the first American flag to be raised on the island of 
Bougainville.” 

There’s not much that fighting men can say in 
moments like that. You see how they feel by the 
way the skin crinkles around their eyes, the way 
their Adams’ apples move up and down, or their 
ears twitch to the tensing muscles of their lean 
jaws. General Turnage said something, but no 
one can remember exactly what it was. The men 
cheered and cheered. Afterwards there were other 
speeches. It was very good to stand in the sun, 
stinking and aching and feeling as old as God; it 
was very good to sweat out the pallid ghosts of 
your fears, and to pool your loneliness with others, 
when every man could know for a few soothing 
moments that he had been brave, that he had 
done his duty, that he himself was as symbolic as 
that flag the general was holding so gently in his 
hands. 

Because it had been the lot of the regiment to 
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take the brunt of the Jap opposition in landing, 
they were taken out of the Torokina area that 
afternoon and moved down the shore to the left 
flank where the opposition had been least. When 
the shattered companies were re-formed, Gordon 
Warner was put in command of a Company. 
Things had been quiet for several days. Jap 
patrols and raiding parties had been harrassing the 
American positions on the right flank, but the 
Torokina area had been shrewdly chosen — not 
only was it a surprise to the Japs, but once ac- 
quired it was nearly perfectly defensible against 
attack by land. The beach itself and areas close by 
provided sufficient hard ground for the construction 
of airstrips, but the outer arc of the perimeter de- 
fense was swampy and penetrated by hard fingers 
of land which commanded the swamplands and put 
any would-be attacker at the most complete disad- 
vantage. The Japs made only one serious counter- 
attack in this early period, and that—because their 
intelligence was bad—was violent but an ill-des- 
tined one. It came on the night of November 6-7. 


Marines Rally Desperately 


The Japs, believing the Americans to have only a 


‘small landing party in the Torokina area, put 


ashore from barges 500-600 veteran troops a few 
miles up the coast from the left flank of the 
American perimeter. These Jap troops had supplies 
enough to last them for only one day; they ex- 
pected to break through the American lines and 
live off captured supplies. In this expectation they 
swept down the shore in a vigorous assault. 

The Marine company stationed at the outer 
arc of the left flank rallied desperately, but in the 
early hours of the morning were badly torn up by 
the oncoming Japs. Few as the Marines were, how- 
ever, they managed to trip the advance and force 
the Japs to start digging in. 

At 0630 Captain Warner received a phone call 
from Major Bailey to have his men ready to attack 
within 30 minutes. He was to move forward as 
rapidly as possible and, relieving the stricken com- 
pany, to “seek out and destroy the enemy.” 

About 100 yards up the beach they began run- 
ning into sniper fire. Warner deployed his platoons 
into fighting formation, and gave orders for them 
to conserve their drinking water. He expected a 
long hard day. They moved more cautiously. 

The Japs had formed in a line extending roughly 
80 yards inland from the beach. Some were digging 
in; others were coming up from behind. Warner 
ordered a mortar barrage. 

A Marine lieutenant came running out of the 
scrub. He was an officer attached to the company 
which had been hit first. The mortar fire was 
falling just in front of his positions, he said. 
Warner gave the order to cease firing and took a 
few men forward with the lieutenant. They found 
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the foundering company scattered through a small 
area which was being raked by Jap heavy machine- 
gun fire. Warner ordered riflemen to cover the 
medical corpsmen who moved out into the area to 
bring in the wounded and dead. When the field 
was cleared, the first company retired and Warner 
settled down to try to crack the Jap line. 


A Sniping Duel 


A sniper high up in an ironwood tree, camou- 
flaged by a mass of weeping gray foliage, was kill- 
ing many of Warner’s men. Taking a machinegun 
with him, Warner crept forward into an open place 
from which he could see the tree clearly. Lying on 
his back, he held the machinegun against his chest 
and opened up, chopping away the cover from the 
sniper’s hiding place. Both men now exposed to 
each other, they fought a quick duel with machine- 
guns. Warner put a whole belt of .30 caliber bul- 
lets into the Jap, and he tumbled out, torn by the 
limbs as he fell. 

The heat seemed to roar through the jungle like 
flame in a furnace. Sweat poured from the men’s 
faces and stung in their wounds; sweat blinded 
them as they clutched their carbines and waited be- 
hind trees with the patience of the damned to get a 
good bead on the Japs in their sod-bolstered nests 
at the roots of trees and behind logs. The sharp 
crack of bullets, the staccato of machineguns, the 
curdling whine of the ricochet, was always in their 
ears. You seldom could see where the shots were 
coming from. It was necessary to send observers 
forward to scout the Jap positions so mortar fire 
and grenades could be lobbed in. 

One such observer, a youngster who was a par- 
ticular favorite of the company, was torn apart by 
Jap machinegun fire as he moved across an open 
area. The sight of this one boy being shot somehow 
did more to whip the fury of the Marines than 
any of the killing that had gone before. Shouting a 
few commands to the men, the captain himsei‘ 
moved forward panther-like through the grey- 
green undergrowth and out into the open where 
the boy had been killed. He passed beyond and to 
a position where apparently he no longer was vis- 
ible to the Japs. But if they didn’t see him, he saw 
them. He was so close that when he signaled his 
men, they pulled the pins of grenades, tossed them 
to him and he tossed them in upon the Japs. 

During the morning the attack managed to push 
the Jap line slowly back for perhaps thirty yards, 
but under this duress the Japs had begun to dig in 
more carefully and formed a new line which, at- 
tack as they would, Warner’s men were unable to 
crack. He called for artillery fire. 

“Whamyow!—bits of trees and bits of Jap 
would come screaming by us!” The air was full of 
acrid smoke, and the jungle was scorched and torn 
and festooned with foreign matter. 

The Marines swept forward, went through the 
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shattered Jap line, hurling their grenades, shooting 
their carbines with savage accuracy. Demoralized 
by the artillery fire and hard-pressed by the Ma- 
rines, the Jap withdrew even farther and left his 
dead on the field. 

Later that afternoon when Warner’s company 
had come up once again against a tough core of 
Jap resistance, he received word from the CP that 
tanks were being sent forward. 

It had rained heavily. Clothes were soggy and 
heavy, but though the men’s faces were nightmare 
faces, their spirits were unflagging. One Marine 
sat down under a tree and brought out a grimy 
bar of K Ration chocolate. “We sure are havin’ 
good shooting, today,” he said to the world at 
large; “Ain’t et nothin’ since morning.” 

The first tank came grumbling and lurching 
through the undergrowth. With a couple of rifle- 
men Warner led to forward to a place where there 
was a big tree between the roots of which the 
Japs had their heavy machineguns. 

In front of this Jap position there was an open 
area that had to be traversed. As they moved out 
into the open, the tank hit a huge log which tem- 
porarily impeded its progress. 

The tank, roaring and clanking, slid sideways 
against the log. Machinegun fire was coming from 
the trees. One of the riflemen fell. 

Suddenly a sharp burst of heavy machinegun 
fire scorched out of the brush, and Warner felt his 
left leg wrenched. His men were coming up be- 
hind him. He looked down and saw shreds of bone 
and flesh, a pulp where his leg had been. 

“Keep going, keep going,” he shouted desper- 
ately to his men. 

They went forward, sure and grim, stumbling 
and swerving and sweeping against the hail of 
machinegun fire, and Warner’s voice, harsh and 
compelling, urged them on. 

He stood there, one hand on the tank, and the 
words poured out of him; he swore and he shouted 
and he willed his men forward. Maybe they didn’t 
need his urging, but it was there and it was easier 
because that huge gaunt man, dirty and sweaty and 
bloody, kept encouraging them in his tremendous 
voice. He stood there for almost thirty minutes, his 
leg oozing clotted blood, and finally he slumped 
down, and a maelstrom swept through his dark 
mind. He had seen with a massive, compelling sat- 
isfaction that his men had cleared the worst gun 
pits and were moving forward to the fight beyond. 
He knew now that he could fall, and he didn’t care 
what happened afterward. 


Drags Self to Rear 


He began to drag himself back. Sweat poured 
off his face. He was haggard, strange; drunk with 
triumph and drunk with the nearness of death. 
His helmet was heavy. He took it off—faithful, 
grimy helmet, that stank now and was too heavy. 
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He moved again, a broken creature dragging his 
bleeding leg through the sour grass. He took off 
his web belt, fumbled at the snap of his canteen, 
took a mouthful of hot, chlorinated water, and for 
a moment remembered that there was a clean bright 
world somewhere outside of this blackness and 
smell that was closing in on him. He took his 
pistol, dropped the belt and crawled—pistol arm 
out, then dragging his face up to the pistol, then 
panting and stretching the arm out and dragging 
his face up again. 

“I saw on the other side of that Line—it’s awful 
deep.” 

Someone found him and shot him in the arm 
with a morphine syringe and gave him some sulfa 
pills and then passed on into the feverish murk 
still crackling with battle. 


Awakens In Hospital 


Some days later he was on a white table. 

“Somewhere outside the hospital an organ was 
playing high music like Fantasia. The doctors—I 
don’t know who they were—but they were talking 
in German. In German, for gosh sake. They put 
me under the ether and I heard them start to 
speak English. I heard one of them say, ‘Well let 
us begin’.” 

And a while after that he was lying very still 
in an immaculate still white world, and he was 
afraid to turn his eyes downward. For a long while 
he lay there, his dim mind succumbing to the 
white stillness and the antiseptic smell. He had to 
look. He pulled himself feebly and looked down 
and there was not any leg there any more. Through 
his pale mind flashed a kaleidoscope of brilliant, 
heart-breaking pictures of all the swimming events 
he had won, of surfing on the green waves of Wai- 
kiki. But then another scene was evoked, a murky 
scene. 

It was evening and he was lying on a bloody 
stretcher in a field dressing station. A general had 
come in to see him, to thank him for the job he 
had done. 

Gordon Warner turned his gaunt head to the 
men in the shadows, the men on the stretchers 
around him. 

“These are my men, General. They are the ones 
who did it.” In that hushed and painful gloom a 
Marine private raised up on his elbow. 

“Hell, general,” he said, “We'd follow the cap- 
tain anywhere!” 

Afterwards during those long light-filled days 
when he lay in hospital beds, Gordon Warner used 
to feel his foot there, and he would try to twist it 
and turn it and his eyes would dim. But then, from 
the depths of his heart those words would come 
floating up into the full light of his consciousness— 
“Hell, General, we'd follow the captain anywhere.” 
That was Something. He had ‘seen how things 
worked out. . . . END 
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Six Medals of 
HonorAwarded 


The nation’s highest honor is awarded to six 
Marines in a period of a few weeks for out- 
standing acts of heroism against the Japanese. 


ANDERSON, RICHARD B., PRIVATE FIRST CLASS, 
(Port Angeles, Washington): Entering a shell 
crater occupied by three other Marines, PFC. An- 
derson was preparing to throw a grenade at an 
enemy position when it slipped from his hands 
and rolled toward the men at the bottom of the 
hole. With insufficient time to retrieve the armed 





Pvt. Richard K. Sorenson 


weapon and throw it, he chose to sacrifice him- 
self and save his companions by hurling his body 
upon the grenade and taking the full impact of 
the explosion. 

Dykss, AQUILLA J., LIEUTENANT COLONEL, 
(Augusta, Georgia): As Commanding Officer of 
a Marine Battalion in action against.enemy Japan- 





Ist Lt. Robert Hanson 





ese forces during the assault on Namur Island, 
Kwajalein Atoll, Lt. Colonel Dyess launched a 
powerful final attack on the second day of the 
assault, posting himself between the opposing 
lines to point out objectives and avenues of ap- 
proach and personally leading the advancing troops. 
While standing on the parapet of an antitank 
trench directing a group of infantry in a flanking 
attack against the last enemy position, Lt. Colonel 
Dyess was killed by a burst of enemy machine- 
gun fire. 


HANSON, ROBERT M., First LIEUTENANT, 
(Newtonville, Massachusetts): On November 1, 
while flying cover for our landing operations at 
Empress Augusta Bay, First Lieutenant Hanson 
attacked six enemy torpedo bombers, forcing them 
to jettison their bombs and destroying one Japa- 
nese plane during the action. Cut off from his di- 
vision while deep in enemy territory during a high 
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PFC Richard Anderson 


cover flight over Simpson Harbor on January 24, 
First Lieutenant Hanson waged a lone and gallant 
battle against hostile interceptors as they were or- 
biting to attack our bombers and brought down 
four Zeros and probably a fifth. He was a master of 
individual air combat, accounting for a total of 25 
Japanese aircraft in this theater of war. 





Lt. Col. A. J. Dyess 





Sgt. Herbert J. Thomas 


Ist Lt. Vincent Power 
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POWER, JOHN J., First LIEUTENANT, ( Wor- 
cester, Mass.): During the landing and the battle 
of Namur Island First Lieutenant Power was se- 
verely wounded in the stomach while setting a de- 
molition charge on a Japanese pillbox. Protecting 
his wound with his left hand and firing with his 
right, he advanced as another hostile position was 
taken under attack, charging the opening made by 
the explosion and emptying his carbine into the 
pillbox. While attempting to reload and continue 
the attack, he was shot again in the stomach and 
head and collapsed in the doorway. 

SORENSON, RICHARD K., PRIVATE, (Anaka, 
Minnesota): “During the battle of Namur Island, 
Kwajalein Atoll, Private Sorenson and five other 
Marines occupying a shellhole were endangered 
by a Japanese grenade thrown into their midst. 
Unhesitatingly, and with complete disregard for his 






own safety, Private Sorenson hurled himself upon 
the deadly weapon, taking the full impact of the 
explosion.” 

THOMAS, HERBERT J., SERGEANT, (South 
Charleston, West Virginia). During the battle 
at the Koromokina River, Bougainville Island, 
Sgt. Thomas and his group pressed forward into 
the center of the Japanese position and destroyed 
the crews of the machineguns by accurate 
rifle fire and grenades. Discovering a_ third 
gun more difficult to approach he carefully 
placed his men closely around him in strategic 
positions from which they were to charge after 
he had thrown a grenade into the emplace- 
ment. When the grenade struck vines and fell 
back into the midst of the group, Sgt. Thomas 
deliberately flung himself upon it to smother the 
explosion, sacrificing his life for his comrades.” 


A Song Lightens The Load 


The candidates in Red Army Officers’ Schools 
know an old joke that goes back to their Civil 
War. A company of one of the intervention armies, 
disguised as Russians, was marching in the interior 
of Russia. They were dressed in tattered Russian 
uniforms, and armed with Russian rifles and bay- 
onets. Their officers gave their few orders in perfect 
Russian. 

An old village woman saw them, went to the 
next Red Army post and informed the comman- 
der that enemy troops in Russian uniforms were 
marching toward a town. He sent out a unit which 
attacked and captured the company. 

Puzzled, the captured company commander said 
to the old woman: “Do I give my orders with a 
foreign accent?” 

“No,” said the woman, “You have no accent 
at all.” 

“Have you ever been in a foreign country?” 

“No,” said the woman, “never.” 

“Have you met any foreigners?” 

“No, sir. You are the first foreigner I have ever 
seen. 

“But you have lived in the great city?” 

“No,” said the woman, “I was born in this little 
village and have never left it.” 

“Then how the hell did you recognize us as 
foreigners?” 

The soldiers smiled. The old woman smiled too. 

“Look, sir,” she said. “It was a beautiful morn- 
ing. The sun was shining, the flowers were bloom- 
ing, the birds were singing, the wind was soft and 
rustled in the fields, the wocds on the hills were 
green and fresh smelling, the front was far away— 
but you and your company all marched along and 
did not sing. You couldn’t be Russians.” 
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When units of the Russian Armies are march- 
ing, at the head of each company with the com- 
pany commander are the best singers in the unit. 
They sing a stanza of the song, then the company 
takes up the chorus in harmony. It makes a deep 
impression upon spectators and at the same time 
gives the soldier in ranks the sense of being part 
of a roaring power that marches on and on. It 
makes civilians march in step with the unit, take 
up the song and sing with the soldiers. This in 
turn creates in both a strong feeling of unity. Sing- 
ing lessons are compulsory in the Red Army. 

Singing is also valued in the German Army. 
Two times a week every soldier that can be spared 
attends singing lessons. The formation of volun- 
tary singing groups is also encouraged and at regu- 
lar intervals prizes in the form of one or two 
weeks’ extra furlough are given to the members 
of the best singing group of a company or bat- 
talion. From my own experience as a private in 
the German Army I would like to quote one ex- 
ample: 

One night we marched about forty-five kilome- 
ters with heavy field equipment. Then we were 
given two hours sleep and continued to march 
about twenty-five kilometers more. Whenever we 
felt we couldn’t go farther, we started to sing and 
everything became easier. Finally we reached the 
little town where we were to rest for a day. Like 
every German Army unit we sang the whole way 
through the streets of the town. Windows opened 
everywhere, girls waved and threw flowers down 
to us, the kids left classes, ran to the streets and 
marched, singing, beside us. Everybody stopped 
and waved and smiled and sang—Pvt. Frederick C. 
Zorn, Infantry Journal. 
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Saipan, a tough job from the beginning, is 
tactically more interesting than any campaign in 
the Pacific so far. For here, besides their beach 
assault and the beachhead fighting for consolida- 
tion of their toehold, Marines of the 2nd and 4th 
divisions encountered types of fighting different 
from any yet seen by our forces in the Pacific. 

The initial stages of the battle were fought in 
enormous cane fields, relatively open terrain. Later, 
Marines swept into Garapan, the largest city, 
where they engaged in their first street fighing. 
Also, for the first time in the Pacific, the Marines 
encountered use of massed armor by the Japs. 

Our other campaigns in the Pacific have in- 
volved either jungle fighting or the smashing of 
relatively small area atolls. At Saipan, we en- 
countered a strong foe, numerically difficult, and 
terrain varying from open, rolling country to moun- 
tains. For the first time, the Japs used massed 
armor and had the advantage of area in which 
to maneuver. Another new problem was the dis- 
position and control of large numbers of Jap- 
anese civilians that inhabited the island. 

That our troops have swiftly captured this is- 
land stronghold, the strategic importance of which 
is discussed in Paul Schubert’s article in this is- 
sue, is deserving of the highest type of praise. 


The Navies Off Normandy 


Early in July the Allied Navies completed their 
first major Operation in the invasion of Western 
Europe, that cf transporting the troops to desig- 
nated beaches and helping them battle their way 
ashore. A thousand heroic actions that occurred 
during those early weeks will find their way into 
naval traditions, but uone more specta.ular than 
the way our ships engaged German shore bat- 
teries at point blank range. The Texas, among 


others, slugged it out hour after hour while shells 
from the enemy’s eleven inch and 240 mm guns 
ringed her with towering geysers. Naval ham- 
mering of coastal positions will continue as the 
Army extends its flanks, but Army artillery 
ashore will ease the task. In the initial phase there 
was no choice for our warships but, like Nelson, 
to turn a “blind eye” to the hazards. 

Now the Navies are engaged in the big, second 
phase of their operations in Western Europe, a 
phase that will continue until Germany is defeat- 
ed. Convoys must be kept going from the United 
States to Britain. Many supplies must be tran- 
shipped into craft small enough to approach 
Normandy beaches. Trans-channel convoys must 
move with perfect timing into Cherbourg and 
other ports. Vast fleets of merchantmen and land- 
ing craft must be protected from air attack, E-boats 
and other German surface vessels, submarines and 
mines. Anchorages must be screened by destroy- 
ers, motor torpedo boats, and subchasers—with 
cruisers and battleships backing them up. 

Of the initial operation, now completed, Mr. 
Hanson Baldwin writes, “It was a job magnifi- 
cently done.” Of the second, “The Navy’s fun- 
damental job, in a nutshell, is to keep supplies 
and reinforcements pouring on the Bay of the 
Seine beaches and into Cherbourg faster than the 
enemy can bring in men and material by land. 
That is a Gargantuan job, with many aspects, 
some of them probably little known.” 


Write It Down 


At a recent meeting of the Editorial Advisory 
Board, the GAZETTE was urged to promote its 
$500 prize article contest in every way possible. 
Instructions about how to participate in the con- 
test are again announced on the front inside cover 
of this issue. Included there also is a list of pos- 
sible subjects to write about, but the list is by ao 
means exhaustive. The aim of the GAZETTE, as 
stated here last month, is to present stimulating 
information of professional interest to our read- 
ers. We hope that qualified Marines will comb 
their experiences for any subject answering that 
description, take the time to write about it, and 
mail it to us before October 15th. 
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German Tricks in Normandy 








Wooden bullets which do severe damage to 
personnel, dummy flashes to throw off plane spot- 
ters for our artillery, and fake gun emplacements 
have been found in abundance in the Normandy 
invasion as parcel of the Nazi bag of tricks. Dum- 
my gun emplacements were complete down to 
miniature railroads running to the “batteries” and 
amazingly lifelike from plane and sea attacking 
viewpoints. The fake plane spotter signals were 
designed to make our artillery fire upon our own 
troops and the wooden bullets, millions of round 
of which were captured, were painted with a 
poisonous dye. 


New Thunderbolt a Bomber 


Carrying 2000-pound bomb loads at close to 
zero altitude, the new Thunderbolt (P-47) has 
been given more speed, more altitude, more horse- 
power and more accurate firepower. The range of 
this super-fighter plane has been stepped up to 
637 miles; diving speed to 700 miles per hour; 
eight 50- calibre machineguns—four in each wing 
—are now aboard, and a new type bubble canopy 
over the pilot gives 360-degree visibility and can 
be released electrically for bail-out. Improved wa- 
ter-injection system doubles emergency power 
peak; ceiling is now 40,000 feet; 2000 hp. 18- 
cylinder Double Wasp Pratt and Whitney engine 
has four “paddle props” which add 400 feet per 
minute to climb. This new ship also has 50 per 
cent more oxygen capacity and centered gun sight, 
enabling pilot to put a rifle sight bead on the 
target instead of pointing the plane itself. 


Navy Halfway to New Craft Goal 


Formal announcement that 48,267 landing craft 
have been produced for the Navy, representing 
1,624,162 tons, brings the service well past the half- 
way vo in its original 80,000 goal and close to 
the halfway mark in the expanded objective of 100,- 
000 vessels for amphibious operations. Some 1,000,- 
000 workers are turning out these craft at 74 
shipyards. 


Long Range Outdistances Planes 


Maj. Gen. Harry Benton Sayler, chief ordnance 
officer for the European theater advises that 
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among “several” new secret weapons readied by 


the Army for use on the march to Berlin is a gun 
with a range so great that the usual observation 
planes are useless in directing its fire. Instead, reg- 
ular fighter planes with their higher speed will 
be used as “eyes” for the new artillery. This is only 
one of several weapons held in ‘reserve for the 
continuing drive across France, General Sayler 
revealed. 


Surgeon Would ‘‘Grow’’ New Beards 


Wounded servicemen with skin grafts on their 
faces need not fear a beardless postwar life, ac- 
cording to Dr. Kenneth L. Pickerell, Johns-Hop- 
kins graduate now at Duke Hospital, Durham, 
N. C. Dr. Pickerell has been experimenting ex 
tensively with tatooing as part of plastic surgery 
and has found that good effects can be obtained 
by tatooing a faint blue-black pattern on the chins 
of those with renovated faces. He has also success- 
fully tatooed lips and eyebrows on his patients. 


Strides Made in Secret Aircraft 


Jet propulsion, high altitude fighter planes will 
be in mass production by the first of the year, and 
the remote controlled, electrically fired guns such 
as are carried on the new B-29 will be incor- 
porated in all future types of big bombing craft, 
according to Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, assistant 
chief of staff for air, who recently took 50 avia- 
tion writers through the Army’s huge testing and 
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Elco Naval Div. Photo 


This swift, high-powered, modern American PT boat, the Elco 80, in addition to ingeni- 
ous ‘‘Zebra'’ camouflaging, carries the heaviest armament of any speedboat of her size. 


development laboratories at Wright Feld, Dayton, 
Ohio. Bell Aircraft is readying its assembly line 
for the jet propelled planes, which will burn kero- 
sene and travel the stratosphere. Additional air- 
craft developments, characterized as “uncanny and 
unbelievable” by the attending writers, will be 
unveiled soon in combat, Gen. Echols told the 


group. 


New Bombing Technique Unveiled 


A few more details of the new bombing tech- 
nique, by which American and British planes are 
enabled to drop high explosive accurately on tar- 
gets invisible to ihe eye, have been released. Orig- 
inally developed by the Royal Air Force, the so- 
called Pathfinder equipment is installed in one 


plane of each bomber-formation. This invention 
of the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment literally shouts to the bombardier, when 
plane reaches the target, “Here it is, go ahead and 
drop your bombs.” Accurate determination of the 
exact target is possible through clouds and over- 
cast up to 25,000 feet. When the target is sighted, 
the lead plane drops colored smoke bombs, if in 
daytime, or colored smoke flares, if at night. These 
leave a ring of colored smoke on the clouds, mark- 
ing out the target. Then the live bombs are 
dropped within the smoke ring. Two types of 
smoke bombs are now in use. One, the TI, (tar- 
get indicator) is an RAF item; it burns as it falls, 
leaving a trail of colored smoke. The other is the 
“Sky Marker,” Chemical Warfare Service, US 
Army, development. It is suspended from a para- 


How many “Zebra” boats? Which way are they going? Camouflage striping gives this 
one torpedo boat the appearance of a fleet of vessels, all heading in different directions. 
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Army Air Force Photo 


Introducing the new B-29 Superfortress. The huge ship can do well over 300 mph carry- 
ing a heavy load of bombs. The plane is heavily armed. (Details about ship on page 17.) 


chute and leaves its “bulls eyes” at higher levels 
than the TI. Its employment allows denser bomb 
pattern and eliminates guess work. Smoke colors 
are varied daily to prevent enemy interference. 


New Foxhole Fog Thrower 


The Army has developed a smaller edition of its 
original M-1 smoke thrower which was used ef- 
fectively in the Mediterranean campaigns to blot 
out large troop movements. The smaller version, 
known as the M-2, mobile smoke generator, or 
Foxhole Fog Thrower, is small enough to be car- 
ried by two men or dragged over rough terrain 
by a jeep. It can provide half as much smoke as 
the M-1 and with favorable wind, can blot out an 
area six miles long, 200 yards wide. 


Air Conditioned Hospital Ship 


The Blanche F. Sigman, first of seven new hos- 
pital ships converted from Liberty vessels, has 





been completed by Todd Shipyards Corp. It is 
fully air conditioned with dual thermostatic con- 
trols insuring constant 70 degree temperature 
throughout. 


More Transport Planes for Army 


Several of the huge new C-69 Constellation 
transport planes are in production for the Army, 
officials of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation an- 
nounced. Security prevents disclosure of the num- 
ber, but the group includes those ships originally 
laid down for Transcontinental and Western Air 
and for Pan-American Airways, both of which 
have waived rights for the duration. The military 
model now in production will seat 60 passengers. 


Urges US Sell Surplus Ships 


Maritime Commission Chairman Emory S. 
Land, USN, has urged that this country sell some 
of its surplus cargo ships after the war and re- 
tain 1000 of the fast-built emergency vessels for a 
national defense pool. The Admiral stated he be- 
lieved the pooled Liberty ships should be held in 
lay-up for at least 20 years. 


New Super-Aluminum Alloy 


Eighteen years of research by the Aluminum 
Company of America has developed a new, super- 
strength alloy now in use by eight plane manu- 
facturers. Composed of 90 per cent aluminum, 
plus magnesium and zinc, the alloy, K5S, has a 
compressive yield strength of 67,000 pounds per 
square inch, twice that of ordinary structural steel 
and tensile strength greater than any previously 


This rubber boat is built to carry 25 men 
but Coast Guardsmen cram 54 aboard. 
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Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, San 
postwar commercial transport. This drawing 


used aluminum alloy. Tensile strength in extruded 
beams reaches 88,000 pounds to the square inch. 


Develop Heat Resistant Plastic 


New heat resistant plastic that can withstand 
boiling and extremely dry heat has been an- 
nounced by Monsanto Chemical Company. It is 
finding wide use in radar, radio equipment and 
other military electronic materials. It is also being 
used in surgical instruments. The new thermo- 
plastic is a synthetic co-polymer containing car- 
bon, hydrogen and nitrogen, and its trade name is 
Cerex. It has high rigidity and strength, is ex- 
cellent insulation, and resists corrosion. 


Turbine Locomotive Gears 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
has been assigned patent rights to a new system 
of gears for turbines, which appears to bring the 
turbine locomotive closer to actual realization. 
Invented by W. A. Brecht, Wilkinsburg, Pa., the 
system reduces the high speed of the turbine to 
the relatively low speed of the drive wheels 
through three steps. Side rods link all drive wheels 
together, insuring rotation at the same speed. 


Vitamins May Aid Battle Shock 


Use of some B vitamins, particularly thiamin, 
niacin and riboflavin, in treating battle shock is 
recommended by Dr. William C. Govier, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. He would have the vitamins admin- 
istered in addition to blood plasma and _ peni- 
cillin to cut down the shock following severe 


German caption says this is a new ‘‘Pan- => 
ther’’ tank; an improvement on the ‘‘Tiger."’ 





Vultee Aircraft Photo 
Diego, Cal., introduces plan of Model 39 
shows night arrangement with 24 berths. 


wounds. Lack of oxygen due to failure of blood 
circulation or loss of blood causes breakdown of 
coenzymes containing these essential vitamins, 
causing severe and sudden vitamin deficiencies 
and contributing to wound shock, Dr. Govier 
and his associates have found. Artificial boosting 
of the vitamin content of the system should be 
helpful, he contends. 


Army Discloses Chemical Weapons 


Army and Standard Oil of New Jersey officials 
have disclosed three: new chemical warfare weap- 
ons in use in Normandy. These are a smoke 
screen which, ejected from a portable generator, 
will cover a city block with smoke from but two 
quarts of chemical; an incendiary bomb packed 
with 214 pounds of jellied gasoline which spreads 
burning “pancakes’ three feet across, quarter of 
an inch deep, over factory targets with dev- 
astating effect; and an improved flame thrower, 
M1-Al, which using much thicker fuel, shoots 
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New, tractor-type carry-all demonstrates 
a complicated figure during mobility test. 


Cameras in nose of P-38 transform versa- 


tile fighters into F-5, a fast camera ship. 
Aviation Magazine Photo 


photo 





a rod of molten fire 180 feet, three times farther 
than earlier models. The latter, fiercest of the 
three, has been used extensively in the South 
Pacific, where it is called the “GI hotfoot,” and 
under an experienced operator can be made to 
“bounce” flame around corners. 


Martin Mariner On Land 


First successful takeoff of a flying boat from 
dry land was accomplished recently, when a 26- 
ton Navy Martin Mariner took the air from the 
bed of a dry lake in Arizona and flew back to 
San Diego. The Martin was forced down and 
special beaching gear and wheels were shipped to 
the spot and the ship was taxied down a special 
runway for the takeoff. Soon as she was airborne, 
shackles were released, dropping the landing gear. 


Gliders Move Airfield Aids 


The Army Air Force is using glider borne 
equipment to repair wrecked European airports. 
They use a miniature tractor originally designed 
for forest service mountain trail work and a glid- 
er carried scraper which loads 45,000 pounds of 
earth in 30 seconds, carries it off at 20 miles per 
hour. 


New Glass Cuts Tank Toll 


Bullet resistant laminated plate glass is now 
being used in Allied tanks, improving vision and 
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rthe 
the increasing protection. The observation panels, or sider steaming fuels other than water. The Trotsky 
outh prismatic viewing blocks, provide tank crews with engine is piston type, or reciprocating, rather than 
and 360-degree vision without opening the tank turbine. 
le to hatch. Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. makes the 
panels, — are described as resistant to - types GI Sock-bombs Aid Invasion 
of projectiles except armor piercing shells. Re- z er com . 
active properties of bullet resistant glass are em- Unique means for blasting underw or obstacles 
aa  eoiagge evs eet : lio along the Normandy beaches was devised by Lt. 
ployed for the first time to obtain this periscopic Colonel John T. O'Neill, Army engineering officer 
-: effect. detailed to smash paths through the mine-strewn 
| * Steam Plane Possibilities water for our invading craft. Col. O'Neil feared 
: concussion transmitted through the water from 
k to Definite possibility that a steam powered air- exploding mines and smashed steel gates would 
and plane eventually may become practicable, cheap- kill or maim his demolition crews, most of whom 
d to er and preferable to present type planes was held worked up to their necks in water. So he devel- 
ecial out recently by Charles Kettering, president of oped a three-piece tackle with blasting charges 
week the National Inventors Council. Mr. Kettering placed in cylindrical bags. The bags were tied at 
pee. was considering the recent steam plane developed vital points to be exploded. No bags could be 
by Louis C. Trotsky of Chicago. Mr. Trotsky found at the last moment, and Col. O'Neill re- 
claims to have flown planes powered by his engine quisitioned 24,000 pair of Army socks, which 
for 800 hours. Latest model uses fuel oil to heat worked perfectly as explosive containers. His task 
Oe water and obtain 36000 pounds steam pressure. force carried 40 pounds of sock-bombs and a 
orm. Condensed steam is used over and over, and the rifle and 800 pounds was assigned each assault 
ned equipment has thermal efficiency of 56 per cent, team, which toted the reserve explosive in rubber 
slid- about double that of gasoline engines. No such boats. Support .teams carried 1200 pounds more 
s of revolutionary idea is to be injected into warplanes, each, and seagoing jeeps“ brought in a ton each 
per Mr. Kettering explained, because of impossibility for the command teams. Each sock carried 2% 
of plant changeover. The Trotsky plane is claimed pounds of explosive, and a medium tank hauled 
to have potential of 50 mile altitude. With in- away debris created when the socks, tied to the 
creased perfection of light steel alloys allowing obstructions, were detonated. 
weight curtailment down to the gas engine level, 
oa considerable possibility is held out for the simpler, New Navy Speed Plane 






more flexible steam power, in contrast to compli- 
cated ignition and gearing of the internal com- 
bustion engine. Most experiments along these lines 
are running toward the gas turbine, and some con- 
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The Grumman F-7-F, first twin-engined fighter 
for the Navy, has been publicly tested, and while 
most specifications are secret, it was obviously the 


‘secret weapon,'’ the robot bomb, from British photo. 
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fastest thing on hand when raced against the 400- 
mile-an-hour Hellcat. The twin-engined ship eas- 
ily outflew the Hellcat. The new Grumman takes 
off in well under a quarter mile, and in the test 
pulled up almost vertically from level flight into a 
sustained climb. The ship will easily land on a car- 
rier deck, it was demonstrated. 


New Bandage Developed 


Partially mercerized open weave cotton band- 
ages have been developed by the Department of 
Agriculture and approved by the Navy as elastic 
enough to permit flexing of joints, yet semi-self- 
fitting but not restricting to blood circulation. 
Naval Hospital at New Orleans reports the new 
bandage superior to gauze, particularly for ankle 
and leg use. 


Navy Sea Mule Given Tests 


A powerful new Navy tug, the Ingalls Mule, 
proved its strength at a recent test before Navy, 
Army and British Admiralty officials. The Mule 
shoved a huge barge out into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and in heavy water, turned about within three 
lengths. It is 40 feet long, 15 feet wide, with draft 
of only 5 feet. Four engines driving two pro- 
pellers, develop 572 horsepower, but only re- 
quires a two man crew. It can be assembled in 
short order and is shipped knocked down in four 
sections for transport on larger vessels or truck- 
trailers. Marine observers forecast its postwar rev- 
olution of water transport methods. 


Three Ply Plane Plastic 


Dupont has developed a new three ply plastic 
sandwich sheeting which gives aviators added pro- 
tection when at high altitudes, closing holes made 
by bullets and flak, and permitting maintenance 
of air pressure within the cabin. Single layers of 
polyvinyl butyral resin are sandwiched between 
methyl methacrylate resin (Lucite). Commercial 


New type Spitfire with extended wingtips. 


Aviation Magazine Photo 








name for the new plastic unit is Lucite—Butacite. 
The laminate is transparent and will not shatter. 


Quick Camouflage Means 


Compact version of ready made camouflage net, 
designed for covering small objects and installa- 
tions quickly, has been protected by a new patent 
issued to Meldon Mitchell, New York. It con- 
sists of heavy paper, cloth or other material, slot- 
ted so that a pull will expand it into a coarse 
meshed net, colored with suitable dyes or paint. 


Army Boosts Therapy Program 


The Army has extended its occupational therapy 
programs from its original 60 general hospitals 
over the country to 60 additional regional hos- 
pitals. Simultaneously, an intensive course for 
training personnel to handle the new programs got 
under way at five occupational therapy schools. 
The regional hospitals are all at large camps where 
overseas movement has depleted hospital wards. 
Each institution will maintain two therapy shops, 
one for orthopedic cases, the other for neuropsych- 
latric Cases. 


Butylene Shifted to 100-Octane 


Office of Rubber Director has ordered diver- 
sion of up to 400,000 barrels of buytlene from 
synthetic rubber output to the manufacture of 100- 
octane aviation gasoline, as means of boosting 
the needed supply to maintain peak plane opera- 
tions in the European and Pacific war theaters. 
Some 30,000 tons of Buna Synthetic rubber will 
be sacrificed to add the approximate 1,000,000 
barrels of gasoline to current supplies. 


New Attack Transport Fleet 


Big fleet of deadly attack transports capable of 
landing 1000 men each, with full complement of 
tanks and heavy guns, is under construction, it was 
announced by the Maritime Commission. Several 
hundred will be built. The craft are aimed for a 
major part in the reduction of Japan, according 
to Vice Admiral William L. Vickery, USMC, vice 
chairman. They have shallow draft and are tough 
enough to operate on their own if convoy pro- 
tection is weakened. They are heavily armed 
against submarine or air attack. 


New Needle Point Bullet 


Army ordnance has developed a new bullet 
for small arms which has a needlelike point for 
greater penetration. . . . South Pacific island coco- 
nut palms furnish not only meat and milk for 
nourishment, but the large end bud or cabbage 
can be used as either a raw or cooked vegetable 
. . . Secret of Germany’s new robot bombs may 
lie in a newly-issued U. S. patent, now in hands 
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U. S. Air Forces Photo 


Said to be the world’s largest pursuit plane, the Black Widow (P-61) has a battery 
of 20-mm. cannon and 50 cal. machineguns and weighs more than eight tons. 


of the Alien Property Custodian. The patent cov- 
ets a system for automatic steering of aircraft by 
gyroscopic controls. Application was filed 17 
April 1941, by Adam Kronenberger and Fritz 
E. Bartelt, both of Berlin. One of ‘the two gyro- 
scopes employed in the device controls the course 
in altitude and the second takes care of lateral 
steering. 


Snipers Detected by Mine Device 


Nazi snipers were concealed so effectively in 
Normandy that mine detectors were used to locate 
them. The detectors were particularly effective in 
routing out Germans hidden in small dugouts 


covered by sod. These sod covered doors were 
snapped open after troops passed by and the 
snipers took pot shots at our rear. Mine detectors, 
of course, would smoke out the Nazis by disclos- 
ing presence of metal underground. 


Radio Heat for Tire Repairs 


The Army is using a revolutionary system of 
vulcanizing tires by radio heat, allowing re- 
pairs in ten minutes (using portable equipment ) 
which hitherto took two hours. Radio frequency 
electrostatic energy treats all portions uf the patch 
simultaneously and at the same rate. Heating be- 
gins immediately upon snapping a switch. END 


New ‘‘flail’’ tank operating in France consists of a tank chassis fitted with special device 
projecting forward of tank with chains that whirl like a flail exploding any mines in its path. 





British Offic‘al Photo 
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Books 


Modern Reconnaissance 


Modern Reconnaissance is a collection of ar- 
ticles published during the past two years in the 
Cavalry Journal. They have more unity and co- 
herence than most selections of this kind, because 
Colonel Edwin M. Sumner, the editor, has con- 
sistently stressed the importance of this subject 
in his columns, and has planned his material to 
bring out various phases. Thus the articles cover 
vehicular and foot reconnaissance, desert and jungle 
reconnaissance, and reconnaissance under condi- 
tions of street fighting. Actual battle experiences 
from North Africa, Russia, and the South Pacific 
are included. The result is a valuable book for 
study or reference, containing a wealth of diversi- 
fied military experience—C. P. M. 

MODERN RECONNAISSANCE. Military Service 
Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 230 pp. $1.50. 


What Australia Thinks 


Australia and the Pacific expresses sharply, in a 
series of erudite papers, the currents of political and 
economic thought prevailing in the “land down 
under.” Those whose writings comprise the volume 
are experts in both fields, all of them members of 
the Australian Institute of International Affairs, 
one of that country’s outstanding institutions for 
the study of international relations. 

This book can hardly be classified as easy read- 
ing. But it is worthwhile reading. For Americans 
who want to learn more of the people who are 
fighting with us in the Southwest Pacific—and 
especially learn what they think of their postwar 
future—it offers the first up-to-date study of char- 
acteristic Australian points of view on the major 
problems of wartime changes and postwar readjust- 
ments in the Pacific. 

Especially worth close attention is the lengthy 
discussion, “War Trends in Australian Opinions,” 
by Professor P. D. Phillips of the University of 
Melbourne, and a comprehensive and detailed 
and one which should arouse considerable contro- 
versy, since it is also frank and critical—study by 
Professor Julius Stone of the University of Sydney 
on “The Atlantic Charter and the Problems of 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific.” 

In the former, Professor Phillips discusses the 
average Australian's attitudes toward every prob- 
lem affecting him and his country—from the type 










Recent Offerings for Military Readers. Books reviewed may be 


obtained at publishers’ prices from The Marine Corps Gazette. 


of political leadership he hopes to have after the 
war to his future relations with the Japanese, the 
Chinese and the Russians. Professor Stone's dis- 
section of the Atlantic Charter, as it affects his 
country, is thought provoking. After a detailed 
analysis of the Atlantic Charter’s provisions and 
broadly expressed ideas, he makes the general criti- 
cism that, while the Charter has greatness in being 
a “promise, not a fullfillment, a challenge and not 
an answer, a christening and not an absolution,” it 
is ambiguous on some the more vital postwar Pa- 
cific questions. 

Although this reviewer found Professor Stone’s 
paper the most stimulating of all, there are several 
others worth more than passing attention. These 
include: “The Australian Economy,” by Dr. G. L. 
Wood, University of Melbourne; “Postwar Pur- 
chasing Power in the Western Pacific,” by Walter 
Hill; and “Stability in the Pacific,” by W. D. For- 
syth—H. S. K. 

AUSTRALIA AND THE PACIFIC. By members of 
the Australian Institute of International Affairs. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 203 pp. 


$2.50. 


Disease Warfare 


From time to time in the past few years, we 
have heard reports of Japanese plans to attack us 
with a weapon of vast and terrible possibilities— 
disease. 

Most of us have skimmed over these reports 
with nothing more than nonchalant curiosity. The 
“fantastic” amuses us—but seldom disturbs us. 

But to Barclay Newman, an American science 
analyst who recently resigned a Navy commission, 
there is nothing fantastic about what he calls 
Japan’s “new secret weapon—the most powerful 
ever conceived by the mind of evil genius.” It is a 
vitally serious matter, and he warns that unless 
every American becomes equally serious about it, 
“World War II and oligodynamic warfare will be 
killing thousands heaped upon the bodies of thous- 
ands—for generations.” 

The Japanese already have tested their oligody- 
namic action—disease warfare—in conquered lands 
and against American fighting men, using a variety 
of diabolical methods to spread insidious, death- 
dealing bacteria among enemy troops and civil 
populations alike, the author asserts. 
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We are told that Japan’s master minds will be 
far from crushed by the final surrender of their 
armed forces, for they already have formed elabo- 
rate plans to insinuate epidemical disease into this 
country, in coming years, by means of our own re- 
turning service men as well as Jap ambassadors, 
tourists, paratroopers and prisoners; and when we 
have been sufficiently weakened, another armed 
blow will finish us once and for all. 

To thwart this threat, Mr. Newman proposes 
the adoption of what he terms national biocracy 
—"government by and for life.” 

The book is definitely thought-provoking and 
would seem to call for more than passing com- 
ment by medical and military authorities —J. P. B. 

JAPAN’S SECRET WEAPON. By Barcley New 
man. New York: Current Publishing Co. 214 pp. 
$2.50. 


Record of Sea War 


Fletcher Pratt is a recognized authority on the 
United States Navy; indeed, he is probably the 
best informed civilian writer on Naval subjects. 
He has the confidence of the Navy Department to 
such an extent that the late Secretary Knox could 
write in the foreword to The Navy’s War: “This 
is not a complete history of our early Pacific en- 
gagements because there are still matters which 
remain conjectural. It is not an official history be- 
cause that will have to be released by the Navy 
Department. But it is close to each of these, and 
it is stimulatingly written 

Actually Mr. Pratt's book does two things, and 
does both of them remarkably well. It gives, for 
the first time in comprehensive and accurate form, 
a record of the first year of the sea war in the 
Pacific; and it outlines and evaluates the changes 
in strategy and in the whole concept of amphibi- 
ous warfare made to meet the unorthodox Japa- 
nese methods. 

The author begins with a chapter entitled “Hind- 
sight” in which he enumerates a series of 16 propo- 
sitions on which he states that there was general 
agreement before December 7, 1941, on the way in 
which a Pacific war would be fought. These points 
were based on the superiority of American ships 
and planes both in number and in quality, with 
the battleship as the fundamental fleet unit. Mr. 
Pratt acknowledges that he himself held this ortho- 
dox opinion and observes further that the pri- 
mary American error lay in the delusion that no 
war was being prepared against us. 

The Japs had a different idea of the coming 
Pacific warfare. They placed their confidence in 
aircraft carriers—both the floating variety and the 
unsinkable island variety—while we had been 
contemplating a deep-sea warfare with quite a 
different strategy. Mr. Pratt observes: “The reason 


why the war did not develop along the expected 
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lines, then, was that, although our propositions 
stand up, the Japanese added others to them and 
the total amounted to something quite different 
from the expected figure.” 


So much for the background. The Japs had 
calculated well and they attacked us by surprise— 
but there the originality of Japanese thinking 
ended. They could plan the treachery but could 
not foresee the American reaction to it. They as- 
sumed that we would endeavor to fight the war 
along the lines of the 16 orthodox propositions 
despite the amendments to them that they had 
made. They reckoned without the American 
adaptability and the power to begin anew along 
different lines. 

In the first months of the Naval war, Japan 
had things pretty much on the way. Soon, how- 
ever, American planes, American inventiveness, 
and American production caused the initiative to 
be shifted to us. After the battle of Midway, 
American naval strategy increasingly set the pat- 
tern of conflict. Gradually and imperceptively 
at first, but with increasing tempo, the United 
States assumed the offensive and the enemy had 
to do the guessing. 

Fletcher Pratt tells the story of the first year of 
naval warfare, carrying it through the Solomons 
campaign. It is an epic story now told for the first 
time in anything like complete form, although 
many holes still remain to be filled in. 

Having begun with a chapter on “Hindsight”, 
Mr. Pratt concludes with one on “Foresight.” 
The first year of naval warfare, he says, did not 
upset the classic doctrines of sea power, as at 
first it seemed to do, but rather reasserted them in 
unmistakable terms. Mahan had in mind _bat- 
tleships when he spoke of “capital ships,” but 
substituting aircraft carriers for battleships is a 
technical detail that does not change the prin- 
ciples involved. The pattern of naval warfare 
in the Pacific is set, and the outcome is inevi- 
table victory for our side. 

This book is one of great significance because 
it is the first attempt to deal comprehensively 
with the history of naval warfare in the Pacific in 
the first year of the present war. To write con- 
temporary history in the midst of a war in com- 
pliance with security restrictions is a difficult one. 
The author himself indicates that this is not an 
attempt to write the history of the American 
Navy in the second World War, but rather to 
present the main actions and campaigns as fully 
and accurately as possible. This Mr. Pratt has 
done with remarkable success and the result is a 
book both valuable and fascinating—C. P. M. 

THE NaAvy’s WAR. By Fletcher Pratt. Fore- 
word by Frank Knox. Illustrated. 310 pages. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, $2.75. 
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Of Cargo Ships and the War 


Of sea captains young and old 
and the mates, and of all intrepid sailors, 
Of the few, very choice, taciturn, 
Whom fate can never surprise nor death 
dismay. 


The book which takes its title from the last three 
words in this stanza of Walt Whitman’s poem is 
the nearest approach yet made to the true story of 
the American Merchant Marine, its ships and its 
sailors. 

Nor Death Dismay had the factual quality of 2 
ship’s log and the flavor of the salt seas. Through 
it we see how one company, the American Export 
Lines, met the challenge of global war. With the 
line’s captains and seamen we sail through fields 
of floating mines, and learn what it means to be 
sunk by the enemy. 

The Excalibur, the Exhibitor, the Exmoor, the 
Express, the Examelia—those are a few of the 
Export Lines ships which carried and are still car- 
rying supplies to U. S. fighting men and to our 
allies in Africa, Italy, France, India and Russia. 
Many of them are now at the bottom of the oceans, 
and many of their men are there, too. 

This, of course, is only a part of the whole story 
of the vast fleet of allied cargo ships which are 
making victory possible in every theater of the 
war, but it is a typical part. It is one of the first 
detailed accounts, taken from the personal narra- 
tives of ships’ officers, of what actually happened 
when the terse communiques reported sinkings of 
cargo ships by enemy torpedoes and bombs.— 
W. S. M. 

Nor DEATH DIsMAy. By Samuel Duff Mc- 
Coy. New York: The MacMillan Co. 248 pp. 
$2.50 


Scientific Guide to the Pacific 


Authors of The Pacific World ask men going 
into the Pacific war theater to aid the cause of sci- 
ence by conserving wildlife, gathering specimens 
of plant and animal life, cataloguing information 
and sending it to scientific institutions in the States. 
This scarcely applies to men of amphibious assault 
waves, who have little time for gathering seashells, 
but will probably be of interest to garrisons on 
some of the more secure island bases. 

After reading so much about the Pacific area 
and its hot and humid jungles, usually described as 
the reception room to hell, it’s refreshing to come 
across a book that presents the area from the view- 
point of the scientist. Instead of Satan’s playground, 
the Pacific jungle is described as a place of beauty 
that is a joy to behold if you will but look about 
you and observe the flowers and the animals, listen 
to the songs of the birds and the rustle of wind in 
the trees. To be sure, there is a little malaria here 
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and there, a fair share of poisonous snakes and in- 
sects, poisonous plants galore and occasional head- 
hunters, but chese are all parts of nature, and nature 
is beautiful if you just understand it. 

The area discussed in this volume includes the 
Aleutians on the north, Hawaii on the east, New 
Zealand and Australia on the south and the Dutch 
East Indies on the west. Japan comes in for a 
chapter, as do the Philippines. 

Written in primer fashion, this book does a 
good job on the ABC’s, presenting the basic facts 
of geology and geography, history, zoology and 
botany in capsule form. N. K. 

THE PACIFIC WoRLD. Edited by Fairfield Os- 
born. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 218 
pp. $3.00. 


Reporter with the Fleet 


Few war correspondents have seen more naval 
action that Joe James Custer, and his book, 
Through the Perilous Night, is a front row seat 
to some of the most dramatic and historic battles 
in the South Pacific. 

Custer, who suffered a severe eye injury in the 
flaming and disastrous battle off Savo Island, was 
in on the Pacific war from the ground floor. He 
was at Pearl Harbor when the Japs bombed it 
and subsequently found himself an eyewitness to 
such spectacular events as the “revenge raid” on 
Wake Island, the bombing of Marcus Island, the 
takeoff of the Doolittle Tokio raid and the sav- 
age sea battle that began the Solomons Islands 
campaign. 

You may find yourself becoming impatient with 
some of his second-hand accounts of events, but 
most of the bock deals with what he saw with 
his own eyes, and it’s good stuff. 

Custer’s description of the founding and death 
of the cruiser Astoria and his reaction to his own 
injury—for a time he thought he might be per- 
manently blinded—is as vivid a reportorial ac- 
count as has come out of this war. 

“There was a tremendous white flash—a huge 
sheet of flame—then crimson spurts flaring in all 
directions,” Custer writes of the part of the bat- 
tle in which he was wounded. “I heard the 
whir-whir of shrapnel on all sides . . . and sud- 
denly I felt a hot, piercing stab of pain in my 
left eye . .. shooting stars sprayed in violent 
streaks. .. . 

“My fingers felt warm, sticky blood, and I 
wiped them down my cheek. ‘I'll never see 
Hawaii again... .” 

This is a fair example of the book.—H. H. 


THROUGH THE PERILOUS NIGHT. By Joe 
James Custer. New York: The MacMillan 
Co. 243 pp. $2.75. 
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Sirs: 


The article in your July issue by Mr. Hallett 
Abend, “Jap Agents Busy Again,” was extremely 
interesting, informative, and alarming. 

If we are going to be tricked or deluded into 
concluding a “soft peace” with our enemies, on 
either side of the world, then we had better begin 
preparing right now to do this job over again a 
quarter of a century later. However, it seems to 
me that we are in greater danger of allowing the 
Germans to get away with a “merciful peace” 
than of permitting the Japanese to do the same 
thing. Neither in the press, nor in many conversa- 
tions with individuals, both military and civilian, 
can I discover any evidence that the American 
people are in a mood to temporize with the Nip- 
ponese aggressors. 

In Mr. Abend’s citation of the case of the Rev. 
Yutaka Minakuchi of the ultra-patriotic state of 
Vermont, one missing fact baffles me. If this man 
was convicted of a crime against our laws and was 
sentenced to imprisonment for the duration, how 
can it happen that “agitation for his release” could 
set him free? By whose authority was this done, 
and on what grounds? And what is the present 
status of the Rev. Minakuchi? Can the author in- 
form us? CAPT.— 


Sirs: 


A recent article in the GAZETTE by Lieutenant 
Colonel John S. Letcher, cites examples of a ten- 
dency in the services towards relaxation of dis- 
cipline and standards of military conduct. One of 
the contributing causes for this condition in the 
Marine Corps, he says, is our inadequate corps of 
Military Police. Many officers, and men too, are 
dissatisfied with our M.P.’s, yet there is little 
evidence of their improvement. 

As the war progresses and as the Marine Corps 
grows in size, and responsibilities the military po- 
liceman’s functions become not only more complex 
but more important. 

In years past the “Marine M.P.” was just any 
good snappy Marine who happened to be detailed 
for guard duty at any camp, station or base. 

With the expanding of the Corps into many 
divisions and corps the need for specially trained 
military police companies has followed accordingly. 
Yet this important need has been met for the most 
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part by improvisation and means of convenience, 


Most military police from the Provost Marshal 
on down are men who have “drifted” into the job, 
Even worse, men transferred to military police 
companies are often undesirables from the combat 
regiments. I have rarely heard of a man being 
transferred to the M.P.’s for altruistic reasons. 

At present very few of our Marine military 
police are either specially, picked or specially 
trained. 

Today our Marine M.P. should be well trained 
in: traffic control, interior guard, Naval Regula- 
tions, Naval Law, customs and courtesies of the 
service, individual combat, cooperation with civil 
authorities, security against subversive activities, 
supervising and controlling civilian populations in 
enemy occupied territory, handling of prisoners of 
war, shore party functions in amphibious opera- 
tions, and the important duty of keeping Ma- 
rines out of trouble and seeing that no discredit is 
reflected upon the Corps by Marines. 


All this and more are the duties of the military 
police. Yet once a man is put in an active M_P. 
company he is kept so busy carrying out his duties 
that there is little time left to devote to instructing 
him thoroughly in just what all these responsibil- 
ities are. 


The only answer to this impossible situation is 
the formation of special M.P. companies at the re- 
placement training centers. Give them a period 
of special training, as a unit under their own of- 
ficers, and send them overseas to the divisions and 
corps that need them. 


These companies should be made up of old offi- 
cers and men, above the average in size and picked 
for their appearance, record, and previous qualifi- 
cations. They should have distinctive items of uni- 
form which will set them apart from other troops, 
they should live apart and have their own esprit de 
corps. They should be the most feared and respect- 
ed men in the division. 

When we have such an M.P. force within the 
Marine Corps we will see not only an improve- 
ment in the appearance, discipline, and public con- 
duct of all Marines, but the law of the Marines 
as represented by our military police will be an 
effective means of impressing future occupied lands 
and peoples with the efficiency, strength, and jus- 
tice of the United States and its Marine Corps. 

MAJ. JAMES A. DONOVAN JR., 
Somewhere in the Pacific. 
Sirs: 

Noticed recently an error in Joel D. Thacker’s 
“Fourragére of the Fifth and Sixth Marines,” ap- 
pearing in your March, 1944, issue, pp 56-57. 

The Médaille Militaire fourragére is yellow and 
green, not yellow and red. The fourragére naturally 
has the same colors as the ribbon for the medal 
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represented. The médaille has a ribbon of yellow, 
edged with green. 

Nothing serious, but as your publications is 
many times the basis for settling disputes, it might 
be well to correct the mistake,—if, indeed, it hasn’t 
already been done by you. 

CAPT. FRANK R. SAULIERE. 


Sirs: 

It’s certainly no military secret that the armed 
forces after this war are going to be maintained 
at a much higher level than they were after World 
War I, the Marine Corps as well as the Army and 
the Navy. 

What this means in effect is that a great many 
of the younger officers who have gone into the 
service on a temporary basis could well be retained 
in the Corps in the postwar period. 

A great many of us younger officers are in the 
Marine Corps on the basis of reserve commissions 
and what disposition will be made of us when 
hostilities have ended is something that it’s not 
too early to be thinking about. 


The General 
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There are of my acquaintance a great many 
younger officers who have demonstrated that they 
have the qualifications for a military career. Many 
of them would like to stay in the Marine Corps. 

Like everyone else though, we young officers 
want to have some basis on which to plan our 
careers for the future. At the present time, how- 
ever, we don’t know what our chances of staying 
in will be, what our chances for promotions will 
be, what the requirements for peacetime officers 
will be. 

A great deal of confusion and lost momentum 
will result if some policy on this matter is not 
adopted. It certainly is possible that a great many 
officers who want to stay in will be let out and 
then later asked to come back when the Corps 
finds it has need for their services. By that time 
many of these men will be settled back in civilian 
life, will have jobs and permanent homes, and it 
will be much harder for them to go back into the 
service than to have stayed in the first place. 

Why don’t the “higher-ups” do some thinking 
about this situation now so we will know where 
we stand. LIEUTENANT— 


By LOWE 
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most 
thoughts and moods of the U. S., 
Marines in the bitter and gory 
suadalcanal campaign $2.00 
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TARAWA 


Robert Sherrod’s stirring and 
accurate account of the Marines 
on bloody Betio. As Time Maga- 
zime’s correspondent he went 
ashore in an early wave to record 
one of the most dramatic battles 
in the history of the Corps. $2.00. 


and a Few Marines 


AND A FEW MARINES 

Highly entertaining tales of 
Marines—doubtless the best col- 
lection ever penned—are un- 
folded by the late Colonel John 
W. Thomason, who was for 26 
years in the U. S. Marines. $3.00. 





INTO THE VALLEY 


Author John Hersey has proved 


adept at capturing the 


Current 


Interest 


STAST MAN OFF 
WAKE:ISLAND 


mg 
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LAST MAN OFF WAKE 
ISLAND 


Here is the real story of the 
historic stand of the Marines on 
Wake Island as related by Lt. 
Colonel Walter L. J. Bayler, who 
was the only man to escape death 
or capture in the battle. $2.75. 


RETREAT, HELL! 


A novel of the Fourth Marines 
in China and at Bataan and Cor- 
regidor, giving a rugged and ac- 
curate picture of the _history- 


making Philippine campaign. By 
Martin Camp. 


William $3.00. 





GUADALCANAL DIARY 


Millions have heard of this 
book and thousands have read it. 
Richard Tregaskis, who was with 
the Leathernecks in the Solomons, 
is the author of this 263-page 
volume. Special edition $1.00. 











BOOT 


With grim humor Corporal 


Gilbert Bailey gives an honest, 
personal account of the gruelling 
process of becoming a Marine. 
Every Marine will treasure the 
book for its memories; for his 
family it is a typical record. $2.50. 





* 


BATTLE FOR THE 
SOLOMONS 


War correspondent Ira Wolf- 
ert, another eyewitness’ to the 
fighting by Marines in the early 
stages of the Solomons, wrote 
this book of the struggle. $2.00. 


" THE SRY IS | 
* MY WITNESS 





THE SKY IS MY 
WITNESS 
This is the impact of war on 
one American, the inspiring rec- 
ord of a Marine divebomber 
who went through the hell of 
Midway and the Solomons. $2.00. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 


The authentic and official his- 
tory of the Marine Corps, dating 
from its organization in Revolu- 
tionary days to the beginning of 
World War II. The author is 
Colonel Clyde H. Metcalf. $3.00. 


a ts | teen 


DO OR DIE 


Colonel A. J. D. Biddle auth- 
oritatively describes and _ illus- 
trates techniques of bayonet 
fighting, the use of the knife, 
jiu jitsu, savate and boxing. $1.00. 


MODERN JUDO 


Four hundred pictures in 300 
pages illustrating modern meth- 
ods of refined mayhem are in this 
book by Charles Yerkow. Aggres- 
sive tactics for defense and of- 
fense make this an exceptionally 
valuable book for Marines every- 
where. Illustrated. $3.00. 





AUTOMATIC ARMS 


This hefty volume is packed 
with technical information. Well 
illustrated, it gives the uses as 
well as the history and develop- 
ment of automatic arms. $5.00. 
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PACIFIC OCEAN 
HANDBOOOK 


A handbook of information 
about the Pacific, particularly its 
weather, tides and currents, with 
tables and illustrations valuable 
for sea or air navigation. By Eliot 
G. Mears. Pocket size. $1.00. 


and RE PAIR 


Charles Edward Chapel 





GUN CARE AND 
REPAIR 


Everything about the care, re- 
pair, and alteration of firearms; 
the use of tools and the employ- 
ment of scrap materials. By ex- 
Marine Charles Chapel. $3.75. 
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Digest of Announcements from Official 
Sources 





San Diego Has Discharge Unit 


To prepare data as to organization and pro- 
cedures necessary in the discharge of large num- 
bers of men, an experimental discharge and sepa- 
ration unit was established during July at the 
Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif. Operated 
under the rehabilitation program, the experimen- 
tal phases of the operation of the unit will con- 
tinue for the period of time necessary to determine 
the ultimate needs of demobolization. 

All persons whose discharges are effected at the 
Base will be processed by this unit prior to dis- 
charge. These functions will be coordinated with 
the existing discharge procedure and when, in the 
opinion of the Officer in Charge, the unit is able, 
consideration will be given by Headquarters to- 
wards channeling other discharges in the Eleventh 
Reserve District through the Marine Corps Base. 
—Rehabilitation Division 


“G. |."" Bill Passes 


Serviceman legislation unanimously passed by 
both the House and Senate and now a law is the 
“G. I. Bill of Rights”. Providing five major bene- 
fits for veterans, the “G. I. Bill” is expected to cost 
between $3,000,000 and $6,500,000 and will be 
administered largely by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

Available to officers and enlisted men alike, the 
bill provides for: 

1—A total of 52 weeks unemployment compen- 
sation at the rate of up to $20 weekly. Veterans 
may take advantage of this anytime within two 
years after discharge or within two years after the 
war. 

2—Government guarantee of 50 per cent, up to 
$2000, on loans for purchase or upkeep of farms, 
businesses, or homes. This is also applicable for 
two years after discharge or two years after the 
war. Government guarantee may cover several 
loans or you may borrow $20,000 but the govern- 
ment will stand back of you for only $2000 of it. 

3—Payment of tuition, fees and books up to 
$500 a year, plus $50 monthly subsistence if you 
don’t work, $75 if there are dependents. Primary 
restrictions are that veteran must have had at least 
90 days service and was less than 25 at time of 
entering service or that education was interrupted 
by entering service. Veteran is entitled to educa- 
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tional benefits for as many days as he has service, 
up to four years. This benefit will be in effect for 
seven years after the war and the serviceman may 
take advantage of the provision any time up to 
two years after the war or two years after dis- 
charge. 

4—Placement service to help veterans find jobs 
is the only provision not to be administrated by 
the Veterans Administration. Handled by the U. S. 
Employment Service, each state will have an ad- 
ministrator. 

S5—aAct authorizes $500,000,000 for additional 
hospital facilities for veterans and is intended to 
insure every veteran of recuperation facilities. 


Servicemen May Vote 


To facilitate voting by all members of the 
Armed Forces, Congress has passed Public Law 
277. Policy of the Navy Department is to give 
maximum assistance to allow servicemen and serv- 
icewomen to exercise their voting privilege. This 
includes commissioned and noncommissioned of- 
cers, warrant officers and enlisted personnel. 

Law also provides that each eligible member of 
a command shall receive a postcard not later than 
15 August outside of the United States and not 
later than 15 September inside the United States 
with which they may secure a war ballot. Eligi- 
bility varies according to individual state laws, 
however all doubt will be resolved in favor of de- 
livering the postcards. 

Each commanding officer has been directed to 
appoint a voting officer within his unit for the 
purpose of administering the war ballot program. 
Voting officers will deliver the postcards, make 
available information as to the dates in general, 
special and primary elections and assist in taking 
voter's Oaths. 

Any member of a command who has questions 
concerning his eligibility or about voting may 
take them up with his voting officers—Navy Vot- 
ing Manual 


Athlete's Status Frozen 


Status of amateur and professional athletes in 
the naval service will be frozen for the duration, 
according to an agreement between the Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States and the Navy 
Department. 

The following principles, approved by the Navy 
Department, will safeguard amateur athletes: 

(a) Determine the status of an individual be- 
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fore he entered the service—professional or ama- 
teur. 

(b) Freeze him in that status for the duration. 

(c) Regardless of previous status, an indi- 
vidual is eligible to play on service teams as au- 
thorized by his commanding officer. 

(d) The service team may play any team, either 
pro or amateur, as authorized by the commanding 
officer. 

(e) No amateur athlete shall be penalized be- 
cause he plays as a member of a Navy team, even 
though that team may occasionally play against 
professionals. 

(f) If an individual was a pro prior to enter- 
ing the service, he is not eligible to compete in 
A. A. U. tournaments, either as an individual or 
as a team member of any team, including a Navy 
team. 

(g) If an individual was an amateur prior to 
entering the service and subsequently as an indi- 
vidual or as a team member competes against pro- 
fessionals for his own personal profit, he shall lose 
his amateur status in the A. A. U., except when 
authorized by his commanding officer, if such pro- 
fessional competition is for the benefit of his sta- 
tion or other official fund or recognizable charity 
and the approval of the Navy Department has 
been obtained, his status as an amateur shall not 
be impaired. 

(h) An individual, regardless of service-team 
affiliation, will continue to be eligible as an ama- 
teur or professional, either as an individual or a 
team member, based solely on his status prior to 
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entering the service unless he loses his amateur 


status—Circular Letter No. 148-44 
FMF Can Get Recordings 


Fleet Marine Force overseas units have been 
included in a cooperative agreement between the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel and the Special Serv- 
ice Division of the U. S. Army to produce V-Disc 
musical recordings for sale and distribution. 

Available to outfits and hospitals treating battle 
casualties, the Army has been producing these 
recordings for some time. Services of musicians, 
among them “name” bands, is contributed. 

V-Disc recordings will be available each month 
in kits of twenty double-faced 12-inch records for 
use on any standard 78 rpm turntable. Each 
month's output is designed to fit all tastes in music. 
The records are packaged with needles in specially 
designed cartons and are virtually unbreakable. 

Policy of BurPers makes the kits available at 
$12.00 each. Payment may be made from funds 
allocated under appropriation “Welfare and Rec- 
reation, Navy” or from available recreation funds. 
Any FMF command desiring to avail itself of this 
service is requested to immediately advise the 
Chief of Navy Personnel by air mail via Head- 
quarters using form enclosed with Letter of In- 
struction No. 785. 

Kits may be obtained on a monthly basis or an 
order may be placed for a limited number of kits 
and the command will be placed on the distribu- 
tion list of the manufacture—Circular Letter 
154-44 





‘Lost Student’’ Found on Roster of Heroes 


George L. Day, born in Haverhill, Mass., disap- 
peared from the class of 1893 at Harvard follow- 
ing a footbal! celebration during which the statue 
of John Harvard received a coat of crimson paint. 

In 1901 Sergeant John Mapes Adams received 
the highest award this country can give a hero, the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

The George L. Day of the crimson episode and 
Sgt. John Mapes Adams, hero of the Boxer rebel- 
lion, were one and the same—although this was not 
learned until after the death of “Adams” in 1921. 

Day enlisted under the name of Adams and 
served in the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. He 
was a second lieutenant in the Army during World 
War I, and served with the Army of Occupation 
at Coblenz. After being honorably discharged he 
enlisted in the Marine Corps where he received 
the rank of sergeant. 

In the battle for Tientsin during the Boxer up- 
rising “Adams” covered himself with glory when 
he aided his commanding officer, Captain Henry 
Leonard, to safety after the latter had been seri- 
ously wounded. 

Thus the man who for 20 years was to be listed 


at “LOST” on the records of the class of 93 at 
Harvard was the man cited in General Order No. 
55, Navy Department, published July 19, 1901. 

“Adams” took part in two wars and several 
near-wars. He earned campaign badges in the 
Spanish War, for duty in the Philippine Islands, 
for service with the China Relief expedition and 
another medal for his connection with the A.E.F. 
in France. 

He married Stella Isabel Joyce of Peeksville, 
N. Y., a trained nurse, just after he was commis- 
sioned at the outbreak of World War I. 

He served with the 54th Artillery during World 
War I. 

Day, or Adams, returned to this country on 26 
October 1919 suffering after-effects of influenza 
and shock. After his recovery he re-enlisted at Fort 
Slocum, N. Y. as a first sergeant and was assigned 
to Fort Wadsworth, where he died in January, 
1921. 

He was buried as John Mapes Adams in the 
Brooklyn National cemetery. It was not until after 
his death that his true identity became known. 
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at Reports and Comments on the Military Uses of Aircraft 


Marine Aviation has unleashed a new type of 
aerial mayhem against Japanese positions in the 
Marshall Islands—the fighter-bomber. This new 
development is proving to be a deadly answer to 
a longtime dream of Marine pilots. 

Back in the days when there was an air war in 
the South Pacific, one of the great nightmares of 
the fighter pilots was the escort mission. Next to 
inactivity, they liked nothing less than riding herd 
on a convoy of meandering SBDs and TBFs. This 
was always a boring, tedious mission because they 
had to fly so slow that they barely were able to 
keep their fighters airborne. In addition, when 
the odds were against them, the fighter pilots would 
gladly have traded the whole vulnerable flight of 
bombers for a few more fighter planes to tangle 
with the superior number of Zeros. 

In the eyes of the fighter pilots, the ideal setup 
would be this—eight fighters carrying heavy bombs 
escorted by eight more fighters upstairs. Any mul- 
tiple of that combination could be sent against the 
mest difficult targets and the final results would 
be as good or better than the standard strike of 
fast fighters and lumbering bombers, they said. 

The fighter pilots reasoned that they could get 
in and out faster and then do their own fighting 
against any opposition. With a little training, they 
were convinced that they could do an excellent 
job of dive bombing or glide bombing both against 
land and shipping targets. 


Idea Considered for Months 


Today, that is precisely what is happening in 
the Marshalls. Corsair fighter planes of the Fourth 
Air Wing are being used with reported “deadly 
results” against a great variety of enemy installa- 
tions, on the islands and atolls of the Marshalls. 

The possibility and practicality of using the 
swift Corsair as a fighter-bomber had been under 
consideration for months previous to its first actual 
attack in the Central Pacific in March. 

In the main, it was not used in a bomber capac- 
ity prior to that because of the urgent need for 
the Corsair in its primary capacity—as a fighter. 
Now that the tide of the air war has turned, at 
least for the moment, the adaption of the Corsair 
as a bomber has gone forward at a rapid pace. 
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No major modifications were necessary in the 
construction of the Corsair to fit it out as a 
bomber. The installation of bomb racks now make 
it possible for the gull-winged fighter to carry a 
variety of bombs to hit any target. 

Delivery of the bomber type Corsair began last 
Fall but even before that, one Marine squadron 
was so convinced of its efficacy that it was adapting 
the plane through its own engineering section. 


Japs Feel Full Weight 


The Navy has been using the F4U as a fighter- 
bomber in training but Marine squadrons have 
been the only ones to date to use them in combat. 

On March 4, the Corsair performed its first mis- 
sion as a dive bomber in an attack on Mille Island, 
Mille Atoll in the Marshalls. During seven weeks 
of action, this first Marine fighter-bember squadron 
flew numerous missions, dumping mere than 200,- 
000 pounds of bombs on Japanese installations in 
the Marshalls. 

Using dive bombing and glide bombing tactics, 
the Corsair squadrons now in action in the Mar- 
shalls have plastered all types of Jap land targets. 

The destruction wrought by the heavy tonnage 
of bombs dropped from the Corsairs was consider- 
ably enhanced by the damage caused by the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of thousands of rounds of 
50 caliber ammunition in strafing, both during the 
bomb runs and in strafing runs afterward. 

Among the reported “deadly results” of the 
Corsair fighter-bomber in action was the destruc- 
tion of a concrete power plant, three reinforced 
magazines on Wotje and a radio station on Aine- 
man Island, both in the Marshalls. 

On May 28, more than 80 Corsairs of the Fourth 
Wing concentrated on a small target in the Mar- 
shalls. Buildings, magazines, AA positions, run- 
ways and coastal guns were the targets. On this 
first major raid by the Marine fighter-bombers, 
more than 90 per cent of the bombs landed in the 
target area. 

However, when the Corsair bomber does run 
into heavy air opposition, or has a crack at ship- 
ping the exponents of this new technique are con- 
vinced beyond doubt that it will come out on top 
by a wide margin.—Lieutenant Jack DeChant 
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Marine ground crews, the unsung heroes of aerial warfare, 


must be on the job early. This mechanic, on Bougainville, 


prepares a Corsair fighter for an early dawn takeoff. 























J Y n C t- Wa rfa re Continuing from the July issue a distillation of the 


best knowledge of jungle warfare gained by Marines who have fought in the Philippines, Guadal- 








canal, New Georgia, Bougainville, and New Britain. by Marine Corpa Schools, Quantico, Va. 


‘gem principles of scouting and patrolling as set 
forth in training manuals and bulletins are ap- 
plicable to jungle patrols. Patrolling is carried 
on to secure information, to deny information to 
the enemy and to attack and destroy enemy patrols, 
groups, insolated detachments, dumps and key in- 
stallations. 

Night patrolling is usually impracticable in the 
jungle unless the patrol stays on a defined or 
marked trail or track. Patrols in the jungle must 
be assigned clearly defined sectors in which to 
operate. They will confine themselves to these 
sectors to avoid possibility of clashing with 
friendly patrols operating in adjacent sectors. 

The urgency of the mission will indicate the 
route to be followed by a patrol. If speed is essen- 
tial the patrol will have to operate on a trail or 
track. When so doing, the members must bear 
in mind that they are in constant danger of am- 
bush. They must observe trail discipline and pro- 
ceed alertly, ready for instant action. Small re- 
connaissance patrols should operate off trails. 


Objectives Must be Planned 


If a patrol is to be absent for a period of six or 
seven days or longer, it should establish a small 
hidden base from which it can operate. This base 
must be well removed from travelled trails. If 
the patrol is small no security would be left at 
the base. On return to base the patrol must use 
the utmost caution. If a large patrol operates it 
should leave a security detachment at the base. 
By establishment of a base the patrol is able to 
operate with a minimum of equipment, thus in- 
creasing its mobility. 

Patrol leaders must plan to operate by stages, 
bounds or objectives. 

All patrols should have several rendezvous points 
selected by the leader in advance. This is neces- 
sary in case the patrol runs into trouble and is 
forced to disperse. At the rendezvous points, the 
patrol leader can rally his patrol and give fresh in- 
structions for accomplishment of the mission. 

All patrols regardless of their size should have 
a planned scheme of automatic battle action. Each 
member of the patrol must be fully acquainted 
with the part assigned him in automatic action. 

The units through which a patrol will pass will 
be notified of the exact times and places the pa- 
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trol is expected to clear the lines and to return 
through them. 

Patrols will be suitably armed and equipped for 
the missions assigned. Gas masks may be dis- 
pensed with. Packs are left behind if the mission 
is not to exceed forty-eight hours in duration. In 
smail reconnaissance patrols, fatigue hats will be 
more suitable than steel helmets. If the patrol 
is to spend a night in the field, head nets should 
be taken. The patrol should take plenty of 
machetes or jungle knives. If it is to be out for 
more than one day, it must take atabrine tablets. 
Both salt and halezone or CDC will be taken 
regardless of the length of time the patrol is to 
be absent. 

Anything that rattles or makes noise must be 
muffled or left behind. Identification tags should 
be taped over with black friction tape so they 
will not clink together. An issue sock pulled over 
the canteen and then liberally wet down will pre- 
vent the canteen from rattling in the cup, as well 
as help keep the water cool. If the patrol is to be 
of short duration, the cup can be left behind. 

If a radio set is to be taken by the patrol, operat- 
ing schedules and frequencies must be arranged 
prior to departure. In order to assure maximum 
mobility, and to replace possible casualties, two 
radio teams should be taken. If this is not pos- 
sible, at least one extra qualified operator should 
be included. 

If the patrol is to be picked up at some point 
by boat, the boat officer and patrol leader must 
have a conference at which pick-up point, alter- 
nate pick-up point, time, and alternate. time, and 
identification signals must be arranged. 


Arms Depend on Mission 


If guides are to be used, they must be contacted 
in good time to enable the patrol leader to inter- 
view and question them. The patrol leader must 
never wait until the last minute to get his guide. 

The second in command must be present while 
all preliminary arrangements, such as those de- 
scribed above, are being made. 


The size, armament and equipment of the com- 
bat patrol will depend on the mission assigned it 
and the available enemy information. A combat 
patrol will usually have to fight to accomplish its 
assigned mission. It is not ordered out primarily 
to gain information, though it will gather all in- 
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formation it possibly can. No figures can be laid 
down governing the numerical strength and arma- 
ment of a combat patrol. In size the patrol may 
vary from three or four men to a platoon or more. 

It will often be desirable to increase the pro- 
portion of automatic weapons; under other cir- 
cumstances the issue of three sub-machine guns 
per squad might be indicated in place of the car- 
bine. Allowances of grenades might be increased. 

If a demolition mission is assigned, an officer 
trained in demolition work should go in charge of 
the demolition group. Thermite grenades should 
be carried. Under such circumstances, the mission 
of the patrol will be to protect this group and to 
assist as necessary in the arrangement and execu- 
tion of the demolition projects. 

Before setting out, all members of the patrol 
must be acquainted with the enemy situation as it 
may affect the patrol, with the mission and the 
plans of the leader for accomplishing the mission. 
The leader must indicate the route to be followed 
and the march formation desired. 


Find, Don't Be Found 


The leader causes the patrol to fall in before its 
scheduled time for departure and checks equip- 
ment, weapons, ammunition, and rations. 

Competent hospital corpsmen should accom- 
pany a combat patrol. If the patrol is a large one 
and is to be gone three or four days, the advisabili- 
ty of sending a commissioned medical officer 
should be seriously considered. 

A reconnaissance patrol is sent out for the spe- 
cific purpose of gaining information of the enemy 
or of the terrain. It can only gain information if 
it operates without disclosing its presence to the 
enemy. If the enemy discovers a small patrol, he 
will do his best to drive it away, to Capture it, or 
to annihilate it. Reconnaissance patrols are small 
so that they can move rapidly and secretly. A 
three or four man patrol is generally most effective. 
Reconnaissance patrols should move rapidly when 
possible, but concealment and positions from 
which enemy activity can be observed are the de- 
termning factors in their conduct. 

Special patrols consisting of several officers may 
be sent out on missions of great importance. 

Regimental and Battalion intelligence sections 
will send out small patrols to secure information 
that immediately effects them. 

All members of a reconnaissance patrol must be 
accomplished woodsmen fully acquainted with the 
principles of scouting. 

All members of the patrol should have a com- 
plete knowledge of how to read maps and air 
photos. All must be equipped with, and know how 
to use, the compass. All should have machetes. 
Carbines are preferable to rifles. In some cases 
the patrol might be armed with pistols only. This 
would be so when it was to work very close to 


plan for its accomplishment. 
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the enemy. Automatic weapons are not desirable. 

Steel he’mets, gas masks and entrenching tools 
are not necessary or desirable equipment for re- 
connaissance patrols. A fatigue hat or cap may 
be worn. For short distance reconnaissance pa- 
trols requiring great stealth, sneakers or the Army 
jungle shoe would be desirable if available. 

If possible, there should be one member of the 
patrol who can understand and speak the enemy 
language or who knows a few words of it. 

Watches, field glasses, pencils, and message 
books are essential equipment. All men should 





carry message blanks and pencils. There should 
be at least two watches and two pairs of field 
glasses taken. All members of the patrol must be 
cognizant of the mission. They must know in de- 
tail just what information is to be secured and 
the leader’s plan for securing it. 


Complete Picture Given 


After receiving his orders, the patrol leader as- 
sembles the senior NCO’s (or, if the patrol is a 
small one of only three or four men, the entire 
group) and goes over the orders for the patrol in 
detail. He uses air photos, sketches, and such 
maps as are available. The guide (if one is fur- 
nished) should be present at this conference, as 
he will be of greater value if he has a complete 
picture of the projected operation. At the con- 
ference the patrol leader gives his orders affecting: 

(1) Organization and composition of the pa- 

trol. Arms, ammunition, clothing, equip- 
ment, ration. Prospective duration. Sec- 
ond in command. 

(2) Enemy situation. Mission. 

(3) Routes to be followed, and bounds. 

(4) Rendezvous points. 

(5) Time of formation for departure. 

Before the patrol departs, the leader inspects 
the members. He then explains to the patrol the 
enemy situation, their mission and his detailed 
He designates to 
the patrol the second in command. He orders 
the formation. By questioning he assures himself 
that all hands understand the mission and the plans 
for accomplishing it. He answers any questions. 

Uniform, Equipment, Armament and Rations 
for a four day reconnaissance patrol expected to 
last four days are as follows: 

(1) Uniform—Camouflage suits, fatigue hats, 
field shoes, gloves, extra socks (3 pairs per man). 
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(2) Equipment—4 compasses; 4 watches; 2 
pairs field glasses; 8 pencils; 4 message books; 
overlay paper; 2 copies of air photos or maps 
(unmarked ); 2 machetes; 4 jungle first aid pack- 
ets; 8 packages heat tabs; 4 collapsible cooking tri- 
pods; 8 packages matches in waterproof contain- 
ers; atabrine; halezone or CDC; 1 cleaning rod; 
patches; 4 ponchos; 4 canteens; 4 canteen cups; 4 
spoons; 4 hunting knives; 4 packs; 4 cans cleaning 
and preservative oil; mosquito repellent; foot 
powder; 4 head nets. 

(3) Armament. carbines with 4 magazines 
each; 8 fragmentation grenades. 

(4) Rations—(2 meals per day for 4 days). 
16 “D” bars, 8 cans K ration meat component; 8 
cans K ration cheese; 12 cans meat and beans; 8 
cans meat and vegetable stew; 8 cans bread com- 
ponent; dried fruits; powdered coffee; candy from 
J ration. (This amount of food will be sufficient. 
More or less can be taken and the variety’ can be 
increased or changed as circumstances and the 
state of supply dictate ). 


Example of Orders 


Following is an example of patrol leader's or- 
ders for four-man reconnaissance patrol, with an 
anticipated duration four days. 

a. Platoon Sergeant, Patrol Leader talking: 

“You people ail said you were well an hour ago 
when I looked at your feet, so gather round this 
air photo spread out here on the ground. (Patrol 
leader orients air photo). This air photo is ori- 
ented now. Here we are on it. (Points). The 
photo shows the area between the Silver River 
(points out on photo) over to the north, and the 
Metomba River (points out on photo) about a 
mile further to the north. The sea is over to the 
east. Here is a small river that flows into Silver 
River (traces course of small river on photo). 
That has no name—we'll call it Silver Creek. 

“The best information is that there is about a 
regiment of Japs on the north side of the Metomba 
River. These blue marks show our positions. 
Here is the Ist Battalion; here is the 2d, and here 
is the 3d. Do you all follow me so far? 

“O.K. Our mission is to find out if the Japs 
are preparing to defend along the north banks of 
the Metomba River between the mouth of the river 
and this point here (indicates on photo). If they 
are digging in along the north bank, the Colonel 
(Regimental Commander) wants to know where 
they are going in, and what kind of emplacements 
they are putting in? Now that’s the mission. We 
don’t come back here without that dope. You all 
got the mission? Thompson, repeat what I just 
said. (Thompson repeats). O.K. 

“We are going to operate in two teams. I'll 
take Smithers and Thompson ‘Il take Harris. We'll 
start out together, cross the Silver River here, go 
on through this jungle until we get to the south 
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bank of the Metomba River about here (points). 
We will march entirely by compass. 

“After we split, Smithers and I will go on up- 
stream and cross about here (points). We will 





investigate the north bank between here (points) 
and here (points). 

“Thompson, you and Harris better cross here 
( points ). 

“After we get our dope we'll try to meet here 
where we split. We should meet not later than 
1830 Monday, because we have to be back Tues- 
day afternoon at 1400. That gives us four days 
which should be plenty of time. 

“We'll go out this way (points), passing through 
the Ist Battalion here and then striking off on a 
compass course. We'll come back in through the 
3d Battalion about here Tuesday afternoon. They 
know a patrol is going out this afternoon and 
coming in Tuesday. There will be no other friend- 
ly patrols operating in this area until we get in. 

“Thompson is second in command. He has a 
list of everything I want you to take. 

“Report back here in two hours—that’s at 1500. 
I'll inspect your uniforms, equipment, rations and 
ammunition then. 

“Don't take an letters or photographs. Tape 
your dog tags. 

“Are there any questions now? 

"O.K. At 1500 I'll go over everything brietly 
again, issue maps and tell you the signals we will 
use on the march. Sharpen your machetes, and 
be sure the watches you get actually run. 

“In case any of you want me before 1500 to 
straighten anything out, I'll be right here by my 
shelter getting ready. 

“If there aren't any questions, get going.” 

b. In the above example, the patrol leader first 
inspected the patrol as to physical condition, then 
gathered all the members and: 

(1) Oriented his photo map. 

(2) Located the patrol on the photo. 

(3) Pointed out prominent terrain features 
and landmarks. 

(4) Gave available information of the enemy. 

(5) Pointed out location of friendly troops. 

(6) Gave mission and explained it. 

(7) Explained how he planned to accomplish 
his task. 
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(8) Carefully pointed out routes to be followed. 

(9) Pointed out limits in which each recon- 
naissance team would operate. 

(10) Named second in command. 

(11) Gave rendezvous point and time of ren- 
dezvous. 

(12) Told what friendly troops the patrol was 
to pass through both coming and going and antici- 
pated times of passage through friendly lines. 

(13) Informed patrol what uniform, equip- 
ment, arms, rations, medicines, and ammunition 
each member would wear and carry. 

(14) Asked if there were any questions and 
answered them if there were. 

(15) Instructed men to tape dog tags to avoid 
clinking and glistening. 


Night Operations 


In the jungle, night operations are extremely 
difficult and hence are infrequent. Japanese night 
attacks in the Solomons campaign proved abor- 
tive in most cases and cost them many casualties. 
This was due not only to an alert defense, but 
also to the fact that aggressive patrolling by day 
kept enemy reconnaissance at a distance. Hence 
the enemy has not been able to mark routes of 
approach and to prepare assembly areas into which 
troops must be moved for reorganization before 
a night attack is launched. Assembly areas for 
night assaults must be very close to the departure 
position, which must in turn be a short distance 
from the position to be assaulted. 

Troops in assembly areas at night are particu- 
larly vulnerable to hostile artillery fire. When the 
Japanese on Guadalcanal were able to get into 
assembly areas they were not able to conceal their 
presence there, for in the darkness they were un- 
able to avoid a certain amount of blundering about 
in the bush. On those occasions our artillery ex- 
acted a heavy toll; in several instances entire enemy 
battalions were almost completly destroyed by 
our artillery barrages brought down into known 
Or conjectured enemy assembly areas forward of 
our defensive positions. 

Whether or not a successful night attack in 
force can be made in the jungle remains a debat- 
able subject. In a jungle characterized by heavy 
under growth they are not feasible. Night at- 
tacks can be made in coconut groves. If the terrain 
and vegetation permit consideration of a night at- 
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tack the following are “A priority” requirements: 

(1) Thorough reconnaissance by day to deter- 
mine the exact location of the defenses and the 
location and nature of obstacles. Close-in recon- 
naissance is difficult. It must be carried out by 
small patrols which do not exceed two or three 
men. These men must work their way stealthily 
into positions from which they can observe. Re- 
ports from New Guinea indicate that in close-in 
reconnaissance sound powered phones have proved 





valuable. When sedi the enemy sina must 
be kept under continuous ground observation. 

(2) Vigorous combat patrolling to screen pre- 
liminary movements and prevent enemy patrols 
from operating. The very nature of the jungle 
makes it almost impossible to completely prevent 
enemy ground reconnaissance. 

(3) Selection of a single definite objective easy 
to identify. On one occasion on Guadalcanal the 
Japanese debouched from the jungle and made a 
night attack on Edson’s Ridge, a key terrain fea- 
ture which was easy to identify and could not be 
mistaken for any other feature. Although the jun- 
gle surrounded the ridge, the objective itself was 
not wooded, but was covered with grass about three 
feet high. 

(4) Suitable assembly areas not too distant 
from the objective. If the assembly areas are too 
distant, units will become disorganized in the 
darkness before they can launch an assault. On 
the other hand, the assembly areas must be far 
enough away so that the enemy will not discover 
troop movement into them. Troop movement into 
assembly areas should be covered by the noises 
of aircraft, the fire of artillery, or diversionary 
actions in other sectors. 

(5) Clearly defined trails leading into assem- 
bly areas. These trails must be prepared ahead of 
time. Extensive cutting can not be done, but there 
will be some thinning necessary and the trails will 
have to be marked with vines, ropes or phos- 
phorous marks on trees. These trails should not 
extend into the assembly areas but should stop 
short of them. 

(6) Guides who are well acquainted with the 
trails over which the unit must move into position 
must be posted at intervals of not more than five 
yards. If luminous buttons are obtainable, the 


guides should wear them, otherwise small indica- 


tors may be prepared using luminous paint or 
natural phosphorous. Black-out flashlights can be 
used. END 
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Navy bombers struck in late April this year. Flames were soon lick- 


Before the This is the way the shore of Dublon on Truk Island looked before 
Bo mM bers ing the entire area as wave after wave of planes swept in to attack. 





Military Digest 


A Review of Current Military Thought 


Sweden's Strangest Plane 


To date only one country has ever built a suc- 
cessful military asymmetrical aircraft. Germany's 
Blomm & Voss By-141 asymmetrical ground-co- 
Operation reconnaissance monoplane has been em- 
ployed profitably on the Russian front. Principal 
advantage of the By-141’s design is unhampered 
and unrestricted field of fire, fore aft and to star- 
board—a fact which has been demonstrated in 
strafing attacks upon ground objectives and troops. 

Lately another asymmetrical project has appeared 
though slightly more advanced than the German 
model. Swedish engineer Sigurd Isacson seems to 
have approached the difficult problem of creating 
a potential asymmetrical design in a revolutionary 
project. Although designed on the same general 
lines as its German counterpart, unidentical struc- 
tural appearances of the Swedish model disting- 
uished it from the Bv-141. 

The two mighty Napeir Sabre engines, develop- 
ing 2,350 hp each for takeoff, afford the rocketing 
speed of 478 mph for a maximum five minutes 
high speed flight, a cruising speed of 435 mph at 
short range. An asymmetrical design affords un- 
usual maneuverability; thus both pilot and rear 
observer may tilt their seats in a semiprone posi- 
tion to better tolerate added effect of “G” when- 
ever the aircraft is thrown about in violent man- 
euvers. The Sabres are fitted with contra-rotating 
propellers to avoid tip speeds above sonic velocity. 

High speed plus a murderous firepower was 
the fundamental idea, and in order to attain both, 
the unusual design was selected. Both speed and 
firepower superiority have been accomplished. To- 
tal armament comprises six wing-mounted 13 mm. 
(56-cal.) machineguns and two 20 mm. cannon 
located behind and under the pilot, all firing for- 
ward and equipped for fifteen seconds total firing 
time. The engines are fitted with flame damped and 
efflux reaction exhausts, necessary equipment for 
night flying combat. 

The total internal fuel supply of 380 gallons al- 
lows a maximum range of 1,120 miles for the fight- 
er, 930 miles for the fighter-bomber carrying wing 
bombs, and 290 miles with full wing and fuselage 
bomb load. Duration of the fighter is 2.7 hours, 
cut considerably when the maximum bomb load 
of 5,500 pounds is carried. Service ceiling is 35,- 
000 feet, maximum rate of climb is 3,840 feet 
per minute, landing speed 96 mph. Gross weight 
of the fighter is 19,800 lbs., wing loading a high 


54 Ibs. per sq. ft. Wing span is 52.5 feet, length 
43 feet, and wing area totals 365 sq. ft. 

One of the drawbacks of asymmetrical aircraft 
is the difficulty of obtaining asymmetrical loads. In 
this project however, the wing is itself asymmet- 
rical, with fuel, bomb, guns and ammunition loads 
placed evenly on each side of the center of lift. 

Provision is made for the total fuel supply of 
380 gallons to be distributed in various positions 
throughout the aircraft to complete equal balance 
throughout the ship, with allowances for taking 
off detachable tanks to permit carriage of bombs. 
125 gallons of petrol go into the wing tanks, with 
the wing oil tank holding 33 gallons. In the fuse- 
lage and engine nacelle are two more petrol tanks, 
capable of carrying 128 gallons. 

When the machine is used as a bomber, the two 
latter tanks are discarded and replaced with bomb 
racks and their explosive missiles. The tanks are 
provided with self-sealing rubber coverings, and 
arrangement is made for discarding the cooled 
exhaust gas through them above the fuel level so 
as to reduce the danger of fire. From “Air News,” 


July, 1944. 


Marksmanship in the Jungle 

In the jungle an infantry soldier meets the 
greatest test of his competence. Visability is often 
measured in feet and progress through it in yards 
per hour. 

The floor of the jungle may be a soggy pulp of 
vegetation with water but a few inches below the 
surface, or it may be underlaid with coral and lava 
so hard that hand tools can hardly dent it. Here, 
battle positions are a maze of bunkers, large and 
small. Or the soil may be sandy or of deep, rich 
loam where the battle positions are foxholes, slit 
trenches, spider trenches, gun emplacements and 
mortar pits, distributed in a circle to cover every 
conceivable avenue of approach. In Japanese posi- 
tions, there is usually one man to the hole, with 
holes close together. 

Targets are small—a fire port in a bunker, just 
big enough to lay the snout of a machinegun or 
rifle on a nearly fixed line. Natural fields of fire 
are often limited to five or ten yards. The maximum 
effective range of small arms is often less than 
250 yards, and machineguns laid on fixed lines may 
often fire hundreds of rounds without reaching out 
as far as 150 yards. The burst of a 60 mm. or 75 
mm. projectile may be contained within a radius 
of five yards and defensive hand grenades may be 
used without risk by attackers who have been 
trained to throw in the bush. 
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There are not many trails through the jungle, 
and the enemy will always cover them with blocks 
and ambuscades. The only safe route through the 
jungle for an attacker is across country. 

Contact against a battle position may come from 
any direction. There are gaps in most positions 
through which a clever attacker may pass unde- 
tected to strike a flank or rear. 

Combat between skilled jungle fighters very 
often develops into fights between two men, one 
attacking and one defending. The key to success at 
this point is deliberate, precision marksmanship. 

First class jungle fighters all believe accuracy 
of fire is of the greatest importance—precision 
with all weapons, particularly with the rifle. 

It is also agreed that practice means precision. 

Though the opportunities for use may be few, 
a full course of collective fire training is never- 
theless of high value. The four man fire teams 
apply such fire. 

In basic training, no attempt should be made 
to simulate the conditions of the jungle. The only 
effort should be to teach principles. Later students 
should be introduced to conditions similar to 
those of the jungle. 

No step can be slighted. Transition firing, marks- 
manship at moving ground targets, and marksman- 
ship at aerial targets, all insure the building of 
confidence in the ability to deal with any type of 
target. 

The aiming point on battle t targets is taken at 
“the middle of what you can see.” Correct trigger 
squeeze is even more important in n combat than on 
the target range. 

All five positions have application at some time 
or other in combat. The prone position is by far 
the most frequently used. Even in the attack, shots 
are usually delivered after an approach by creeping 
or crawling. But many shots will also be fired from 
the standing, kneeling or squatting positions in 
order to get a line of sight over grass and brush. 
The sitting and squatting positions are used the 
least. 

In combat, men take advantage of every avail- 
able artificial rest that does not throw them out 
of a natural position. They are also careful to lay 
the forward hand on the rest and then lay the rifle 
on the hand. 

The use of the sling depends on circumstances 
and training. The hasty sling adjustment is normal 
with the upper loop set at the correct position for 
a quick shift to the loop sling. In an approach 
march when contact is imminent, the almost unt- 
versal method of carrying the rifle is in both 
hands, in a sort of modified “port arms,” the right 
hand at the small of the stock, the trigger finger 
resting on the safety, the left hand well forward of 
the balance, the sling hooked under and well up on 
the left arm. Sometimes the sling is passed under 
the hand to complete the hasty sling adjustment, 
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but generally the adjustment is not completed 
until just before a shot is to be fired. When in 
defense, with the enemy known to be approaching, 
most men use the loop sling. 


In jungle combat, there is not often a need for 
sustained fire from other weapons than automatic 
rifles and machineguns, in either the attack or in 
the defense. Even a good, fast action usually pro- 
duces Jap targets no more often than one every 
minute or more. 

As to the technique of fire of rifle units, col- 
lective fire in jungle combat is usually limited to 
that of the four man fire team, and their technique 
is similar to that of the squad. Controlled applica- 
tion of the fire of larger units comes from stand- 
ing Operating procedures and from orders issued 
before making of contact. 

Target designation is mainly done by pointing 
with the hand or, infrequently, by tracers. But do 
not slight oral descriptions in training. 

The effect of rifle fire is somewhat limited by 
the jungle vegetation. Men should learn in train- 
ing that trees are not cover. The M2 rifle bullet 
will penetrate two, and sometimes more, coconut 
trees standing in a grove. A Jap who takes cover 
behind ene is fair game for a rifleman, though 
not for the man with a carbine. Tracers will pene- 
trate coconut trees and rifle bullets will penetrate 
most ironwoods and still go through a sniper’s 
body. Carbine bullets will go through the flanged 
buttresses of the ironwood. A rifle bullet will not 
penetrate through coconut log ramparts. You have 
to hit a fire port or a door. 

A rifle bullet will sometimes travel only 100 
to 200 yards before it stops in a tree, and will do 
little better in broom grass. Rifle bullets often 
ricochet upwards off such grass. Any bullet will go 
through a Jap helmet. 

The only effective way of observing fire in the 
jungle is by tracers but the range may be so short 
as to make them of little value. Kicked out, rico- 
cheting cores of tracers may be the only indication 
that guns on fixed lines are firing into an impene- 
trable thicket, or into a big tree hidden from view 
by the brush. 

Fire control is exercised by SOPs, orders issued 
prior to making contact, and previously made ar- 
rangements as to what is to be done in various 
circumstances. The four man fire teams use rigid 
rules; the greatest concern of jungle fighters in the 
attack is of shooting up their own men who may 
be maneuvering in the dense brush close at hand 
but completely concealed. In the attack, the general 
rule is for the shooter to fire only when he knows 
he has a target. When fire preparation precedes 
an attack, it is usually fired by the machineguns, 
mortars and artillery. The distribution of fire over 
an area in repulsing a frontal attack in daylight 
is left to automatic rifles, mortars, and machine- 
guns, which are assigned sectors diagonally across 
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the front to sweep with traversing fire. Riflemen 
wait for targets they can see. At night, riflemen 
rely on the knife and bayonet to break up small in- 
filtrations, and on the automatic rifles, machineguns 
and mortars laid on fixed lines to break up major 
efforts. 

The rifle is the main jungle weapon for the 
individual, but the automatic rifle is the key weapon 
of tactical units. The four man fire team is built 
around it and three automatics per rifle squad are 
often considered the minimum number for well 
balanced collective fire in thick bush. The impor- 
tance of keeping automatics in operation is such 
that every man rust be fully trained in its use. 

Every man in every combat unit should also 
know how to lay, load and fire the light and heavy 
machineguns. A rifleman or automatic rifleman 
may be called upon to take over a machinegun at 
any time. 

The carbine is not thought of as a substitute for 
a pistol but as a weapon having its own place, as 
a rifle has in comparison with, say, a machinegun. 

In some outfits where carbine and rifles abound, 
men also want a pistol or revolver as a personal 
sidearm. There is many a duty from day to day 
that cannot be dene with a carbine or rifle hung 
over the shoulder. The pistol and revolver, like the 
bayonet and knife, give a real psychological feel- 
ing of security. 

The extent to which the bayonet is carried on 
the rifle in combat varies widely between outfits. 
In general the M1905 bayonet is thought to inter- 
fere with movement through the bush. In some out- 
fits the bayonet blade is slipped through the stack- 
ing swivel and the handle taped to the stock so 
that the point of the blade projects two to four 
inches beyond the muzzle. 

Men usually sharpen their bayonets very care- 
fully and look upon them as useful in camp and 
as hand weapons for night work. The broad bladed 
Kabar type knife is better for these purposes. There 
is no practical value in the stiletto in campcraft 
and the Kabar knife is better for fighting. Many 
feel that the best weapon for a raid is the long- 
bladed cane machete——By Lieutenant Colonel 
George O. Van Orden, USMC, from “Infantry 
Journal,” July, 1944. 


The Japanese Enemy 


As day dawned over Tokyo that fateful morn- 
ing of December 8, 1941, and with it the realiza- 
tion that Japan was at war with the British Em- 
pire and the United States, the general feeling 
among the Japanese population was one of be- 
wilderment and consternation. To the average 
Japanese, .utterly weary of the seemingly endless 
war in China, news that his country had been 
plunged into the greatest and bloodiest adventure 
of its history came as a shock, which he was at 
little pains to hide. 
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Soon the habit of obedience and trust in his 
leaders reasserted itself and the Japanese man-in- 
the-street tightened his belt in anticipation of 
greater rigors to come and resigned himself to the 
further sacrifices which he knew would now be 
demanded of him. 

Then came the first Japanese naval and mili- 
tary successes, rendered possible by the initial 
act of unparalleled treachery. Nothing succeeds 
like success. Even the more level headed sections 
of Japanese opinion began to wonder whether 
after all the army’s preference for the method of 
blood and iron was not justifying itself. 


Nevertheless, we are justified in assuming that 
those initial doubts and questions will be revived 
a hundredfold when defeat finally stares Japan 
in the face. I do not wish to suggest that there is 
any likelihood of a serious breakdown of Japanese 
morale in the early stages of defeat or that any 
active popular opposition to the present military 
dictatorship is likely to develop. For that, the 
Japanese nation is too patriotic, too well trained 
and subservient. Rather, I believe that the lower- 
ing of Japanese morale and the turning away from 
military rule will have a clogging effect on the 
whole machinery of government and the conduct 
of the war. As disillusionment spreads and the 
army's prestige wanes, it is possible that a form of 
passive resistance towards army domination will 
develop. 

There have been periods in the not distant 
past when in Japan the army’s prestige has sunk 
so low that army officers have preferred to discard 
their uniforms and appear in civilian dress when 
off duty. Such a wave of unpopularity will, I be- 
lieve, sweep over the country again when the na- 
tion realizes that army leadership is bringing it 
even closer towards an abyss of defeat and disaster. 

I have spoken hitherto of the army as the vil- 
lain of the piece, as, indeed, it is, but I do not 
want to convey an impression that extremism is 
confined to the army. Ultra-nationalists and de- 
votees of the Japanese brand of National Social- 
ism are to be found in all walks of life. On the 
other hand, in the army itself, there have been 
moderate elements in the higher ranks. But it is 
the army as a whole—and particularly the all too 
influential younger officers—which has formed the 
center and kernel cf the whole conception of 
totalitarianism, aggression and lust for foreign 
conquest. 

In estimating the probable effect of defeat on 
the temper and morale of the Japanese people, one 
dees well to bear in mind two considerations pe- 
culiar to Japan among the axis powers. The first 
is the continued presence throughout the country, 
hidden in the shadows but still potentially influ- 
ential, of statesmen, politicians and leaders in the 
business and professional worlds, who are experi- 
enced in the arts of government and leadership 
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and who have opposed and still abhor the army's 
control of their country’s destinies. While these 
men are not Liberals, in the sense in which we 
understand the word—every Japanese is at heart 
a Nationalist—they nevertheless stand for the de- 
cencies in public life and international relations 
and they have consistently opposed Japan’s involve- 
ment in a major war as likely to lead the country 
to its doom. 

As an example of their unobtrusive influence, 
let me quote the successful struggle waged by these 
level headed elements, during the first three years 
of my residence in Japan, against the plan of army 
and civilian extremists for an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with Germany and Italy. Time 
after time the plan was pushed with the utmost 
vigor, only to be defeated or sidetracked by the 
moderates. 

It was not until the collapse of France in the 
summer of 1940, and the apparent imminent de- 
feat of Britain, that Nationalist influence burst 
these restraining bonds. From July onwards, French 
{ndo-China lay wide open to Japanese infiltration 
and by September Matsuoka was able to conclude 
his Tripartite Pact with axis powers. Even then, 
the die was not finally cast. It was not until July 
1941 (five months before Pearl Harbor) that 
General Tojo became Prime Minister and the 
army assumed full control of the government. 


Nevertheless, these powerful moderating influ- 
ences have never been “liquidated” in the sense 
that similar opposition elements have been liqui- 
dated in Nazi Germany. When the present tyran- 
nical military regime begins to lose its grip on 
the country, they are likely to re-emerge from 
the shadows and may play an important part in 
the overthrow of the military domination of the 
country: this does not, of course, mean that we 
should prepare to negotiate a compromise peace 
with such elements, even if in control of the gov- 
ernment; our terms are unconditional surrender. 

The second consideration is the extent to which 
Japanese public opinion has for years been misled 
and bamboozled by military and reactionary propa- 
ganda. Great as has been the fooling of the Ger- 
mans by the Nazis, it falls short of the fooling of 
the Japanese by their army. 

Taught almost from the cradle to believe in 
the Divinity of the Imperial House, in the racial 
superiority and invincibility of the Japanese peo- 
ple, in the divine nature of Japan’s mission to 
lead and control other peoples of the Orient; in- 
doctrinated at an early age with totalitarian theories, 
misled about progress in the present war and the 
issues at stake to an extent which would put even 
Dr. Goebbels to shame, the Japanese people are 
less prepared spiritually to face disillusionment 
and defeat than any other people in the world. 
Even those crucial checks to Japan’s outward surge 
—the battles of the Coral Sea and Midway—were 
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announced in Japan as great Japanese victories. 
A morale based on so complete a misrepresentation 
of facts is of that brittle type which is liable to 
crack under the sudden impact of an overwhelm- 
ing popular disillusionment. 

What then is necessary to set in motion these 
processes of internal dissolution? 

First and foremost, of course, is the administra- 
tion to the armed forces of Japan of a series of 
defeats, so decisive that their true nature and im- 
port can no longer be hidden from the Japanese 
people. And, in particular, there must be defeats 
of the Japanese Army in the field, such as will dis- 
credit it in the eyes of the Japanese people. The 
army must not be left, like the German army in 
1918, to place the blame for disaster on others. In 
East Asia no abiding peace is possible until the 
Japanese army has not only been disarmed and 
disbanded, but—more important still—so dis- 
credited that it can never again become a domi- 
nating force. 

The final overthrow of Japan will not be a rela- 
tively easy matter. Japan has secured control of 
huge supplies of almost every raw material essen- 
tial for war and, with every month that passes, 
the capacity of her industries to utilize these vast 
accretions of economic wealth is expanding. 

The new command for Southeastern Asia under 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten means that we 
are already on the way to re-establish that balance 
of sea and air power in East Asiatic waters, which 
is essential to the preliminary defeat of Japan. It 
means that the splendidly conceived and executed 
operations by Australian and American forces in 
the Southwestern Pacific are now to be supported 
by steadily increasing pressure on Japan's defences 
in Southeast Asia. 

At the appropriate moment, there will com- 
mence in Southeastern Asia a series of operations 
of absorbing interest to the United States and 
Britain and of vital importance to the future of 
the British Commonwealth and the peace of the 
world. At last we shall be in a position not only 
to play our full part in the war against Japan, in 
co-operation with the United States, Australia and 
New Zealand, but to afford more substantial aid 
to China—that isolated and sorely beset land which 
for six and a half years has withstood Japan’s un- 
provoked assault. Our enemy’s first line of defense, 
running via Burma, Malaya, and the Netherlands 
East Indies, with its outer island bastions, is of 
great natural and strategic strength. My hope that 
we may penetrate it with reasonable rapidity is 
based on the assumptions: firstly, that we shall be 
able from the outset to establish and maintain re- 
gional air supremacy in the areas attacked, thus 
introducing into land warfare the element for 
which Japanese training has made scant provision 
and which is likely to prove particularly detri- 
mental to Japanese morale; secondly, that we shall 
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not underestimate the strength of the forces op- 
posed to us—their high degree of training, mili- 
tary skill, fighting spirit, and fanatical courage. 

It is only natural that hitherto we have tended 
to concentrate our attention nearer home. But 
events in Europe and the Far East act and react on 
one another with ever quickening rhythm. Every 
defeat inflicted on Japan discredits the theory of 
“Japanese invincibility” with which German prop- 
aganda seeks to regale its gullible public. Every 
defeat inflicted on Germany brings closer the day 
when Japan knows she will have to face alone the 
growing might of the United Nations. 

Then we must never forget the vital necessity 
of wiping out for all time the memory of our re- 
verses and retreats in Southeast Asia, at the time 
when we were treacherously attacked by an enemy 
possessing overwhelming superiority in men, 
planes, tanks and guns, as well as complete local 
command of the sea—Sir Robert Craigie, in 
“Britain.” 


Parachute Bombs 


Parachutes were originally intended to save 
lives. But American fliers in the South Pacific and 
in Europe are using them to kill Japs and Ger- 
mans. 

By attaching small parachutes to clusters of 
20-pound fragmentary bombs they have developed 
a tremendously effective anti-personnel weapon 
which they drop into concentrations of men, such 
as found in barracks areas. The new technique has 
also proved its worth in cleaning out Jap snipers 
in jungle areas. 

Down at the Army Air Forces Tactical Center, 
Orlando, Florida, where a complete demonstration 
air force performs constant maneuvers in its own 
“theater of war,” this new technique is being im- 
proved and its effectiveness increased. Experienced 
pilots, recently returned from combat where many 
of them used parachute bombs, fly missions regu- 
larly from camouflaged fields, imitating battle 
conditions exactly. 

A dummy Jap barracks area has been erected 
complete with tents and human silhouettes, which 
serves as the target. The attack-bomber swoops in 
at a height of about 50 feet and releases its bombs 
which float to earth on small parachutes. The 
chutes will allow the plane sufficient time to speed 
out of range by the time the bomb explodes, and 
will also insure that the bomb strikes nose first. 
Without the chute, the bomb would be liable to 
blow up the A-20 along with the enemy. 

This is necessary as the nose contains a super- 
sensitive fuse, which will explode the bomb upon 
striking even such a small object as the twig of a 
tree. This improves the deadliness of the bomb as 
the range of the death-dealing fragments is in- 
creased. Tests have shown that the range of the 
bombs extends to almost 1000 yards. 
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When these fragmentation bombs explode, the 
specially designed bomb case breaks up into thou- 
sands of fragments, each able to kill or maim. 
These fragments leave the bomb at 5000 feet a 
second, twice the speed of a high powered rifle. 

Parachute bombs have had their greatest trial 
over New Guinea where General Kenney’s flyers 
have dropped them by the score on enemy air- 
fields. On one especially good hunting day over 
Wewak allied bombers (which dropped all kinds 
of bombs) and fighters accounted for 135 Nip 
planes on the ground—From “Douglas Airview,” 


June, 1944. 


Will We Choose Naval Suicide Again 


To storm the Marshalls last winter, the United 
States had assembled the mightiest fleet of war- 
ships, transports and landing craft ever floated 
on the Pacific; it was a new fleet, most of which 
had come off the building ways within the past 
three years. We had sent ashore gallant young 
Americans who, three years before, had never 
thought of storming a beach. Three hundred of 
them were killed at Kwajalein alone. 

In ignoring history, which shows us that war 
is a normal, not an abnormal, affliction of man, 
we have made a fundamental mistake which this 
war is beginning to make clear to us. Instead of 
taking an unrealistic view of history, we must as- 
sume that there will be aggressors, that those ag- 
gressors will have to be curbed, and that force will 
be necessary to do the curbing. 

In the past, at the conclusion of every war, 
(during which some of our naval power had been 
built to formidable proportions) we have invari- 
ably destroyed that power. 

First, after World War I, we destroyed a large 
part of our Navy under agreements reached at 
the Naval Disarmament Conference of 1922. We 
accepted limits on our sea and air power and stood 
by without acting and sometimes without protest- 
ing while other nations broke international agree- 
ments. In the two decades after the first World 
War, we scrapped or sank fifteen cruisers, one 
hundred and thirty-nine destroyers, and fifty-two 
submarines. We also agreed to clamp a ceiling on 
our new ship construction and accepted some in- 
credible technical limitations. 

Such an era of self-destruction is not new to 
the American Navy. After the Revolutionary War 
was over, the Navy ceased to exist except for 
squadrons of small coastal vessels which were 
thought sufficient to protect the country from in- 
vasion. When the War of 1812 ended, during 
which time we had built up quite a respectable 
Navy, interest in the Navy died away and our 
ships went to dry rot. As was true in later years, 
the states remote from the seaboard could see no 
point in spending money for ships that sailed in 
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distant seas. And the Civil War repeated this 
pattern. 

After Theodore Roosevelt's administration, we 
went forward with some new dreadnoughts, but we 
did not build the cruisers, destroyers and auxiliaries 
that round out a balanced navy, nor did we build 
naval bases, because we failed to appreciate Ma- 
han’s basic concept: naval warfare must be con- 
ducted not on one’s own seacoast, but on the ene- 
my’s, and warfare in distant waters calls for bases 
near those waters. 

In 1916, in the shadow of World War I, we 
started what was for us a gigantic naval expansion, 
and by 1922 we had added to our fleet ten battle- 
ships, one aircraft carrier, 287 destroyers and eigh- 
ty-eight submarines. However, we then initiated 
the call for the Naval Disarmament Conference 
of 1922, the result being a series of treaties which 
caused us to sink 25 per cent of our fleet, to stop 
building additional ships, and to accept qualita- 
tive as well as quantitative limitations on our 
future naval program. New battleships were lim- 
ited to 35,000 tons each and we agreed that not 
more than 3000 tons per ship would be added to 
any existing battleship for defense against air or 
submarine attack. Then, in the 1930 treaty, we 
accepted a ceiling of 18 cruisers with guns larger 
than the 6.1 caliber. In destroyers we accepted a 
total limit of 150,000 tons and we also agreed in 
1930 that no one could build any other surface 
war ship between 600 and 2000 tons if that vessel 
carried torpedo tubes or had a speed of more than 
twenty knots. The 1922 treaty restricted our naval 
air strength in a more serious way. We were lim- 
ited to 135,000 tons of aircraft carriers with an 
additional general restriction of 27,000 tons im- 
posed on each new carrier. 

In retrospect, it is plain that we lightly gave 
away in these two treaties the means by which 
we could have kept the peace of the world or, at 
any rate, by which we could have swept from the 
seas anyone who dared to start trouble. 

In 1935 the armanents industry was hit broad- 
side by a wave of “merchants of death” criticism, 
with the result that the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion with the finest big gun forging units in the 
world, scrapped that forging capacity almost en- 
tirely. DuPont, one of the largest manufacturers 
of explosives in the world, likewise was attacked 
and subsequently it tried to divest itself to a large 
extent of its powder making capacity. The air- 
craft industry and private shipbuilding also met 
discouragement. 

No person or group is responsible for this 
emasculation of our strength. It was part of a na- 
tional dream in which we all shared. 

In the meantime, the Japanese were building 
their navy to the full limits of the 1922 and 1930 
agreements—how much more we won't know 
until after this war is over. 
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We undermined our power in a third way by 
accepting limitations on our freedom of action. 
The United States Navy endeavored at various 
times in the 1920's to visit the islands athwart our 
Pacific lifeline, but the inquiry that went from 
the State Department to the Japanese foreign of- 
fice brought the obvious refusal of permission. 
Thus by inertia we accepted a fatal limitation on 
our freedom of action in the Pacific. 

Nearly four years have elapsed since July, 1940, 
when America embarked upon its defense pro- 
gram, becoming the greatest sea and air power on 
earth, turning out naval ships and planes in quan- 
tities and at a rate that even the navy itself thought 
impossible. We have, besides building warships 
for the Allies, added to our own fleet nine bat- 
tleships, over 70 aircraft carriers, 34,500 planes, a 
score of cruisers, more than 500 destroyers and 
destroyer escorts, over 100 submarines and thous- 
ands of landing craft, auxiliaries and patrol and 
mine craft. 

The peace of the world and our own security 
demand the retention of the sea and air power 
which America will hold in its hands when the 
war is over. If we accept the postulate of a strong 
sea-air power and the premise that potential ene- 
mies must be beaten before they reach our coasts, 
then seven corollaries inevitably follow: 

1. We must have adequate bases. 

2. We must have access to adequate raw ma- 
terials, especially oil and iron ore, both in this 
country and abroad. 

3. We should keep intact, under grease, if nec- 
essary, the key munition plants which we have 
built since 1940. 

4. The Navy must have appropriations from 
Congress for extensive research in time of peace. 

5. The Navy must have funds to build the new 
weapons which its research discovers. 

6. We must maintain reserve naval training 
courses and see to it that we have ample numbers 
of those men who are the backbone of any fleet— 
petty officers and chief petty officers. 

7. We must maintain such a navy in continu- 
ous training. 

In spite of this war, we shall continue to be 
a peace loving nation, with neither greed nor de- 
sire for world domination. It is good and desirable 
that we keep the dream that someday, somehow, 
a framework of permanent peace will be evolved 
by men of sense and good will throughout the 
world, but in the meantime we dare not forget 
an anonymous admiral’s words after the last war: 
“The means to wage war must be in the hands of 
those who hate war.’—Condensed from “The 
Saturday Evening Post,” 24 June 1944. 
AOL-AWOL 

Why does a marine go ‘over the hill?” 

What can be done about it? 

A study recently concluded by the commanding 
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officers of the major Marine Corps bases in this 
country, throws light upon these questions. 

The reasons and the remedies—these were the 
two things studied. 

The principle “causes” given were: 

1. Lack of sufficient indoctrination. 

2. Homesickness of the recruit. 

3. Increase in the number of married person- 
nel and the attendant domestic problems brought 
about by the war. 

4. Irresponsibility of youth in civil life. 

5. Higher service pay enables men to pay for 
infractions of regulations. 

6. Possible leniency in court-martial sentences. 

7. Confinement unaccompanied by hard work 
or training. 

8. Desire to avoid going into combat units. 

9. Shortage of prison chasers to handle offenders. 

10. Furlcughs promised and not given. 

11. Men about to go overseas “take off.” 

12. Insufficient attention drawn to court-mar- 
tial sentences in widely-read pubiications. 

13. Transportation delays and difficulties. 

14. Today's enlisted man still mainly a “ci- 
vilian in uniform.” 

15. Applicants for leave not permitted to see 
company commander. 

16. Men not knowing proper way to ask for 
leave. 

17. Less patriotic attitude and obedience by 
some inductees. 

Most interesting and significant of all, how- 
ever, is the fact that Headquarters records in the 
Discipline Division show that percentage of deser- 
tions have decreased tremendously in the past year, 
though the Corps has approximately doubled its 
strength. 

No definite reason is forthcoming by authorities 
for this except that the average individual in the 
armed forces today is more deeply impressed by 
the overall picture of the progress of the war, and 
his own responsibility toward service. 

The large proportion of the comments received 
showed that the first two causes listed predomi- 
nated. The suggested “remedies” followed similar 
lines of thought; i.e., if the individual is properly 
and thoroughly trained and indoctrinated, he is 
not too likely to “shove off,” or overstay his leave 
or liberty. Preventive rather than curative meas- 
ures constitute the ‘majority suggested, neither of 
these applying, however, to the small percentage 
of incorrigibles who get into every service. 

“Cures” suggested were: 

1. Better indoctrination; more officer super- 
vision of new men. 

2. Judicious granting of liberty and furloughs. 

3. Attention to offenders serving sentences. 

4. Instruction to offenders serving sentences. 

5. Distribution of printed matter on the subject. 

6. Motion pictures to instruct on the subject. 
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7. Placards of warning displayed prominently 
in barracks. 

8. Articles in station publications, newspapers. 

9. Lectures and warnings immediately prior to 
liberty and leave periods. 

10. Formation of disciplinary work-training 
units for offenders under sentence. 

11. Hard work and extra duty after hours by 
offenders. 

12. Wider publication of sentences awarded by 
courts. 

13. Allow travel time on leaves and furlough. 

14. “Crack down” on the “excuses” in AOL 
latenesses. 

15. More severe sentences by courts-martial. 

One phase of insufficient indoctrination ap- 
parently is the failure to impress upon the indi- 
vidual the value of a clean military record in post- 
war civilian life. Too little is understood of the 
seriousness of military offenses, which at the time 
may seem trivial to the offender, but have a great 
effect upon both his future promotion and _ his 
complete record of service. 

The subject of discipline—and punishment—al- 
ways is a many sided one. Too often “Discipline” 
is interpreted by the untrained individual as a 
restriction of his personal rights and privileges, 
rather than a highly necessary and often life sav- 
ing factor in his military education. Without disci- 
pline, troops in combat would be a rabble, readily 
routed by any well trained, disciplined opponent. 

Once discipline becomes second nature to the 
individual, his training progress speeds up and 
his safety in battle becomes greater. 

Intelligent, “reason why” indoctrination is the 
only type which produces the proper results. 

The days when the first sergeant and the com- 
pany commander were the “momma and poppa” 
of the new recruit have long since gone by. Thus 
the homesick youngster who formerly could be 
“snapped out of it” by his more experienced su- 
perior non-com or commissioned officer, must bat- 
tle his personal problem alone. Ever present in his 
mind is the thought that sooner or later he is go- 
ing overseas. Worry over what faces him there, or 
when and how he will return, stimulates his home- 
sickness to such a degree that he casts discretion 
and instruction to the wind and “takes off.” 

Then there is the first sergeant who hasn't the 
faculty of handling the youngsters—of guiding 
them and seeing that they are “mothered” a bit, 
yet within the bounds of discipline and military 
manliness. Many cases of AWOL could have been 
avoided had (a) the recruit been properly in- 
structed as to how he should request leave, and 
(b) a first sergeant permitted the applicant to see 
the company commander, rather than arbitarily 
dismissing the matter without investigation of the 
merits of the request. 

It is true that there are many more married men 
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in both the enlisted and commissioned ranks of 
all services than ever before. 

With family worries on his mind, many a new 
Marine has taken off without permission, or over- 
stayed his authorized liberty or leave. Domestic 
problems are not an excuse—they are a condition 
calling for attention by the unit commander, and 
proper assistance and adjustment. 

When properly trained, whether in the home or 
the military establishment, the American youth 
is fundamentally a pretty good specimen. 

The fact that the average private of today gets 
more meney than the non-com of a few years ago 
is a minor factor in the overall situation. The cure 
for a great deal of this reasoning (“I can take the 
extra time and afford to pay for it”) is to point 
out to offenders that while they themselves do not 
suffer so much by loss of pay, their families or de- 
pendents receiving allotments most certainly do. 

Bearing out the statements of the commanding 
officers as to the main reasons for absenteeism is 
the record that shows the majority of such cases, 
including desertions, come from the larger train- 
ing camps and combat units in the country. A 
minority of these deserters or AWOL men result 
from the fact they expect to go to combat areas. 
Of this small proportion, the majority apparently 
are those who, knowing their departure abroad is 
imminent, take off to see their folks for the last 
time. Troop movements towards embarkation 
points always will see a few disappearances of 
personnel, though even this is on the decline in 
recent months. 

The case of the “promised furlough” not given 
is also a minor factor according to all available 
records. The liberty and leave policy of the Marine 
Corps has been greatly liberalized in this war, as 
contrasted with any other period in its history. 
Lack of definite understanding and instruction as 
to what liberty and leave a recruit can justifiably 
expect points again to insufficient sound indoctri- 
nation and training from the beginning of his mili- 
tary career. Scuttlebutt as to what other camps and 
bases are getting in the matter of liberty and leave, 
often resolves itself into definite statements by 
some men that a certain liberty and leave policy 
is in force—that they are “entitled” to such-and- 
such. 

Whether or not any large number of men actu- 
ally commit offenses deliberately in order to get 
into a disciplinary outfit or the brig to avoid (a) 
rigorous field training, and (b) overseas combat 
duty is problematical. Some camps have corrected 
a part of this attitude by making the prisoners 
work hard and train as well; sometimes working 
in hours when the rest of the camp is free. It is a 
known fact that some men, actually seeking swift 
transfer to combat units and overseas duty, have 
gone “over the hill” to report at a training center, 
expecting to be absorbed by a unit about to depart 
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for combat zones. In order to discourage this sort 
of reasoning, such departing units are instructed 
to send the offender back to his own outfit, where 
he is punished accordingly, and also misses his 
chance of immediate transfer to combat duty. 

At one of the Army’s disciplinary training cen- 
ters they work prisoners twelve hours a day and 
seven days a week—yet keep up military training 
so that the men will not have lost anything due to 
incarceration in the center. The Army authorities 
learned that if training and work routine were 
easy, the centers might become havens for those 
who wanted to escape either work, training, or 
danger. Each offender, arriving at the center, is 
given a trainee handbook which describes his du- 
ties and schedule, which goes from 0600 to 2200 
every day of the week. For the slightest infraction, 
such as unshined shoes or a misplaced article, he 
is punished. The prisoner receives more than 60 
hours weekly of infantry drill and training, re- 
gardless of what branch of the service he came 
from. In addition, he engages in work projects 
carried on in a separate enclosure, mainly at night, 
and under lights. If a clemency board approves, he 
is finally released to replacement depot and as- 
signed to duty, usually with a combat outfit at the 
front. The Army reports that this DTC program 
evidently has succeeded, and that their “gradu- 
ates” are healthier because of the physical training 
and work, and better soldiers because of the en- 
forced military training schedule. 

Wartime transportation shortages, disarranged 
train and bus schedules, obviously contribute a 
small part to the AOL list, but cannot be used as 
excuses to permit widespread lateness of reporting 
from liberty or leave to become a regular thing 
in the Corps. 

Records and statistics apparently prove that 
when war conditions are serious and campaigns 
active, desertion and absenteeism decrease. This 
decrease has coincided with the discovery by en- 
listed personnel they couldn’t make use of misdeeds 
to avoid combat service, or to get out of the service 
entirely on a bad discharge, without a stiff sen- 
tence including confinement. 

Incorrigibles and “CPI’s” (constitutional psy- 
chopathic inferiority cases) are in the minority 
and must be handled individually. Not more than 
an approximate 10 per cent of personnel in the 
Corps has been found in the latter categories. 
These must be segregated early in the training 
period lest they affect others around them. This 
brings up the subject of “sample treatment,” i. e., 
disciplinary action for the impressing of those, 
“borderline” cases who might be affected by the 
actions of the offenders, and attempt to emulate 
the offenses. Authorities in military discipline seem 
to agree that the initial deliberate infraction of 
regulations should be treated with swift and se- 
vere action, so that the other members of the unit 
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may learn that orders are to be obeyed instantly, 
and that offenses bring swift punishment. 

In the treatment of court-martial prisoners un- 
der sentence, every effort should be made toward 
rehabilitation rather than mere punishment. Other 
wise a reclaimable soldier may be lost to the serv- 
ice. There is little room in modern training and 
intelligent disciplinary programs for the “hard- 
boiled” punisher who glories in inflicting too heavy 
or unfair suffering upon the transgressor already 
paying for his offense. 

The officer who can and will take the time to 
properly indoctrinate his command in the matter 
of liberty, leave and the seriousness of AOL, AWOL 
and desertion, will be a great factor in reducing 
if not entirely eliminating the greater part of such 
offenses. If, in addition, he has the happy faculty 
which the successful athletic coach considers his 
stock in trade of talking to his charges and getting 
their reactions, unburdening themselves of their 
worries, etc., and, without leading them by the 
hand, helping them in their problems, he will have 
gone a long way on the path of leadership. He will 
have few problems in the realm of AOL, AWOL, 


or desertion—From “Naval Personnel,” June, 1944. 


Shepherds of the Convoys 


Out in the stormy Atlantic, the days when a 
U-boat skipper could surface at will to fling a 
hailstorm of shells at an allied merchantman are 
becoming part of a bitter memory. For air power, 
springing from the decks of that doughty hybrid, 
the escort carrier, has arrived to dispute possession 
of ocean lanes. 

“Baby flattops,’ our Navy calls them. “Wool- 
worth carriers” they are known to the British. But 
their value to eventual Allied victory takes them so 
far out of the dime store class that they are tacti- 
cally worth their tonnage in gold. They are the 
eyes of the United Nations convoys. 

Wolfpack tactics by Nazi U-boats form a many 
unit ambush. One submarine, working alone, might 
be foiled by a convoy’s defensive changes of course. 
But when subs prowl in packs, any one, though 
itself out of range, can signal ahead the course 
and speed of the convoy, and arrange for ambush. 

But submarines have a weakness that proved 
fatal when the United States began hunting them 
from the air. Though while submerged a sub can- 
not itself be seen neither can it see. And, sub- 
merged, its speed is too slow to permit much 
maneuvering. Again, it must surface from time to 
time to recharge its batteries. 

The fact they must come to the surface, where 
they can be spotted from the air, makes submarines 
vulnerable. And to take advantage of this fact, the 
escort carrier was born. 

In a pinch, an escort carrier can do almost any- 
thing a full sized carrier can do, except that most 
important item, keep up with a task force. The 
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baby flattops are not greyhounds; shepherd dogs 
would be a more appropriate canine parallel. But 
they are combat ships none the less, even though 
they started out life as merchantmen. 

There are two chief types of escort carriers, 
those converted from the merchant ship «class 
known as C-3, and those built by the Henry Kaiser 
shipyards as carriers but on a modified merchant 
ship hull. They have several functions. First of 
all, the matter of keeping enemy submarines down, 
at least until the escorted convoy safely passes— 
or blasting out of the sea those subs unlucky enough 
to start their crash dives too late. They are also 
used to ferry planes, ready-assembled, to battle- 
fronts. The midgets help train combat crews, air- 
men and service personnel alike. They also back up 
the forces of invasion. 

Although they cannot match the pace of destroy- 
ers, cruisers and battlewagons, the babies can throw 
lead and bombs at an enemy ashore. A pocket car- 
rier among the ships that pried the Japs off Attu 
for a time provided, single handed, the American 
air umbrella, when fog kept Army aircraft ground- 
ed on Amchitka, 240 miles away. 

Though almost constantly fogbound herself this 
baby constantly sent her Wildcat fighter pilots to 
strafe and bomb Jap dugouts, foxholes and ma- 
chinegun nests. The Yank airmen would dive 
through rifts in the fog, cut lose with their guns, 
then lose themselves in the fog again before the 
Jap antiaircraft could range on them. 

But it’s out in the convoy lanes that the pocket 
carriers have best proved their worth. How many 
submarines have been sunk? Hitler would like to 
know; so would Tojo. But the number is not so 
important as the fact that the convoys are getting 
through. In the attacks by the Wildcats or Aven- 
gers, the planes most often found on baby flattops, 
results are often classified as “probable” or “very 
probable” when there is overwhelming evidence 
the sub was actually destroyed. 

So cautious is the Navy in scratching the U-boats 
officially that pilots on anti-sub patrol say: “To get 
credit for a kill you’ve got to bring back the sub- 
marine’s periscope or its captain’s hat.” 

Evidence of certain “kills” of submarines may 
be as grisly as that picked up by one destroyer, aft- 
er depth-charging a U-boat. In the oil that bubbled 
to the surface also emerged torn bits of human 
flesh, a smoking pipe and—appropriately enough— 
a translation of Poe’s “Murders in the Rue Morgue.” 

One Avenger pilot actually claimed “the cap- 
tain's hat.” Spotting a submarine on the surface 
far off the convoy’s port quarter, the pilot kicked 
over into a vertical dive and placed all bombs in 
his salvo directly under the U-boat’s stern. The 
stricken sub went under, and damaged beyond 
control resurfaced at a steep angle before it began 
its final plunge to the bottom. Crewmen popped 
out of the conning tower, and a destroyer that sped 
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to the scene picked up evidence sufficient for the 
most cautious—21 enlisted prisoners, two minor 
officers and the submarine skipper himself. 

A subsequent attack from this same vessel— 
which loosed 11 assaults on wolf packs in almost 
continuous action—also resulted in the capture 
of Nazi crewmen. Four Avenger and two Wildcat 
pilots harried the sub with continuous bombing 
and strafing until one load of depth charges landed 
squarely and the vessel blew up so violently that 
only 17 of its crew survived. 

In another action two U-boats were sighted, 
fully surfaced and on parallel courses, only 50 
yards apart. An Avenger raced to the attack and 
one sub dived. The other sped toward a nearby 
fog bank, the while hurling flak at the attacking 
plane. Diving through the blistering fire, the 
Avenger straddled the sub with its bombs and it 
sank. Again, the U-boat’s commanding officer, 
with 12 others, was captured. 

The veteran carriers with which we started this 
war have been supplanted also by those of the 
Essex class coming into action; those converted 
from a class of 10,000-ton cruisers, and the fabu- 
lous, 45,000-ton CVB’s under construction. Oddly, 
the baby flattops have even had their influence on 
the construction of the heavily armored, highly 
compartmented 45,000-tonners. For the CVB’s, in 
the words of Rear Admiral E. L. Cochrane of the 
Bureau of Ships, incorporate some refinements in 
gun distribution and safety measures based on the 
experiences of the escort carriers. 

Born of necessity, masterpieces of almost desper- 
ate improvision, the baby flattops have proved 
their right to inclusion in any list of combatant 
ships—From “Popular Mechanics,” June 1944. 
Hieroglyphics Up to Date 

A sign is as good as a word—and sometimes 
better. That is the idea behind the new “relief 
language” that is being evolved in Britain. 

The armies of the United Nations are pushing 
on to the liberation of Europe. After their task 
is done, the soldiers will be followed by a new 
army—the afterguard of relief workers, whose job 
will be to help rebuild a shattered continent. 

How is that second army going to make itself 
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understood? How will it solve its many complex 
problems without the assistance of a common 
language? 

If and when basic English comes to be a world 
wide language, the problem will be solved. Mean- 
while the answer is symbols—the twentieth cen- 
tury application of a two thousand year old idea. 

For the eye suffers none of the limitations of 
the tongue. There are no languages, or dialects, in 
vision. You can say the simple word “man” in 
hundreds of different tongues—but when you see 
the symbol of a man you recognize the same thing, 
whether you come from the farms of the Middle 
West or the beaches of the South Seas. And so 
Britain is considering how much simpler the 
organization of European relief would be if use 
were made of a pictorial language, in place of 
the Babel of tongues otherwise necessary for giving 
instruction and help. 

For some years there has existed a new visual 
language, which through simple pictorial symbols 
is intelligible to people of any race. Those who 
have interested themselves in the technique seem 
to share a common air by using necessary frills. 
In its simplest form it is similar in character to 
the road signs used extensively in many countries. 
Motorists practically all over the world are fa- 
miliar with the metal plaque mounted on a road- 
side pole which by displaying an acute angled tri- 
angle warns of approach to a steep hill. 

This road language is international, and with- 
out being able to read the words which usually 
accompany it, the picture is sufficient reminder for 
any driver. A limited number of such symbols is 
sufficient for the road user, but with the new pic- 
torial language there is a dictionary containing 
hundreds of symbols—covering, indeed, most of 
the words needed in everyday speech. 

The value of these symbols to the relief worker 
can easily be seen. In a few lines the signs indi- 
cate just what is seen when the actual object is 
observed. A loaf of bread signifies food; the out- 
line of a jacket, clothes; a man with a stethoscope, 
medical attention, or a bath for a bathing station. 
Simple self explanatory representations, either 
singly or in combination, would speed up and 
assist relief workers to carry out their difficult work 
ee the minimum organization hindrance. 

The development of pictorial symbols in recent 
years has opened up a wide field for their use as 
a teaching medium. 

The simplest forms give direct instructions. For 
example, a symbol representing a faucet will indi- 
cate that water is available where the sign is fixed, 
and is sufficient to tell its story to people of any 
nationality. But by adding three lines to form a 
beaker standing underneath the faucet the sign 
shows that drinking water is available. A few wavy 
lines coming out of the faucet mouth indicate hot 
water. 
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From this it can be seen that pictorial symbols 
used in language form are not confined to the 
representation of nouns; adjectives can be intro- 
duced for greater definition. By employing more 
complicated pictorial representation the verb can 
be introduced and simple sentences formed. 

For instance, ycu want to indicate that you en- 
ter a place by this door and come out through that; 
pictorial symbols can tell the story in a simple 
form understandable by anyone. 

Two parallel upright lines are drawn, with an- 
other across joining them; this is the open door- 
way. If the entrance is to be indicated figures cf 
people are shown, with their backs towards you. If 
it is the way out the figures will have their faces 
towards you. 

Adaptation of this system to the needs of war— 
and it has already done good work in Britain’s of- 
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ficial documentary movies—is only one of its ap- 
plications. In ordinary educational methods a 
higher proportion of people obtain their knowledge 
through pictures than through the written or spo- 
ken word. To these people the use of pictorial sym- 
bols is the ideal way of absorbing such factual evi- 
dence as statistical and other complex relationships 
between society and economics. Without this form 
of representation facts such as these might other- 
wise remain obscure. 

In the postwar world the United Nations are 
looking forward to a far wider interchange of 
knowledge and ideas. The adoption of an inter- 
national language may still be far distant, but the 
greater use of its pictorial version may help to 
solve a problem which has persisted for thousands 
of years—From “Britain,” December 1943. 


Forthright Female 


She is a private first class in the U. S. Marine Corps Women’s Reserve. She is a 


non-nonsense girl who knows exactly why she joined up. When she finished her boot 
training, Eunice Shepard was ordered to duty at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. She marched 


into the orderly room, signed up at the sergeant’s desk, then let her gaze ramble coldly 


over a half-dozen deskbound male Marines, scribbling away at their paper work. 


Said PFC Shepard: “I joined the Marines to free a man to fight. Who's leaving?” 
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Hollander Metal Products Corp. 


Manufacturers of 
Cast, Stamped and 
Formed Buckles, 
Snaps, Etc. 

For Over Forty-Five 
Years 


264 One of the many snaps 
( which we make 


Bridgeport 1, Connecticut 





“1 
BEARINGS SPECIALTY CO. 


Ball and Roller Bearing Specialists 
for 26 years 


Largest Stock of Sizes in New Eng- 

land of Standard and Special Bear- 

ings for Autos, Trucks, Tractors, Air- 
planes and Industrial Uses 





If It’s a Bearing You Need—See Us! 


665 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
at Kenmore Square Tel. Kenmore 2269 


























Especially for Marines .. . 
FRESH DAILY 
SANDWICHES and CAKES 
* 


MALLARD’S 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


The 
L. A. BENSON CO., 


Incorporated 


Machinists’ Supplies, Tools and Machinery 
Transmission Appliances 


6-8 E. Lombard Street 


BALTIMORE 
Plaza 0340 


























AMERICAN 


HAND CUFFS 
AND LEG IRONS 


COMPLY WITH U. S. NAVY 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Strong « Lightweight e Double Locking 
We are quoting early delivery schedules 
American Munitions Company 
MANUFACTURERS 
1705 W. HUBBARD ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 





Stratford Hosiery Corporation 


BURLINGTON, N. C. 
Box 1148 Phone 1043 


LEADING HOSIERY SPECIALISTS IN MEN'S, 
WOMEN'S, CHILDREN’S HOSIERY 


fastest 


HOSIERY 


We are proud of 
the U. S. Marines, 
and that the Ma- 
rines weer our 
Hesiery. 






































INCORPORATED 
MONSON, MASS. 


V | 


Standard Uniform Cloths 
FOR | 

UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
Officers and Enlisted Men 


D. R. Vreeland, Sales Agent | 
| 261 FIFTH AVENUE | 
| NEW YORK | 
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MARTIN CARD & NOVELTY 
COMPANY 


5311 Westminster Ave. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


CHRISTMAS, VALENTINE, EASTER, 
MOTHER’S DAY CARDS 


No Inventory Problems 


Guaranted Sales 
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The trial run that launched 
a new steering system 


HE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE was taken in 1932 
during the trial runs of the Coast Guard 
Cutter THETIS. 


The 165-foot THETIS was one of 18 such 
vessels equipped with the then new Sperry 
Electro-Mechanical Steering System. 


In peacetime, they served on general ocean 
patrol, Arctic and Alaskan patrol, and many 
special missions. When war came, these val- 
iant little ships helped to form our first thin 
line of defense against the Nazi wolf pack 
along our shores. 


As a result of the performance of these equip- 
ments, the Navy chose the Sperry Electro- 
Mechanical Steering Systems for 200 of the 
first Patrol Vessels authorized before Pearl 
Harbor. Since 1941, more than 2000 installa- 
tions have been made. 


Normally, “finger-tip” electric steering is pro- 
vided. If power should fail, a clutch in the steer- 
ing stand permits the wheelsman to shift con- 
trol immediately to manual steering. One or 
more non-follow-up steering controllers may 


be located at any place on the ship, 
Electro-Mechanical Steering Systems are in 
use on many craft of the Navy, Coast Guard, 
Merchant Marine, and Army, and on privately 
operated tugs, ferryboats, and other craft. 


ae 
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The Sperry Electro-Mechanical Steering Sys- 
tem is economical, rugged, and dependable. 
In the case of 32 installations where careful 
records were kept, maintenance costs for this 
equipment averaged only eightdollars per year. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 


INC, 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK *¢ DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GYROSCOPICS e ELECTRONICS . AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION ° SERVO -MECHANISMS 
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PANORAMIC 


Gives a broad view of the radio 


spectrum 


x o*%§ @® 


You ought to know about its 
countless applications—one of 
them may solve a problem for 


you. We'd like to help! 


x * * 


PANORAMIC RADIO CORPORATION 


An Engineering Organization Devoted to Radio | 


Research, Development and Manufacture 


242-250 West 55th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 




















THE PRODUCTION 
| FRONT DELIVERS 


Most of America’s production facili- 
ties are today dedicated to the one vital 
effort of winning the Fight for Free- 
dom .. 

With our safety in the balance, more 
weapons than we need are not too 
many... we must drown the threat to 

Democracy in a tidal wave of the im- 
plements of war... men and machines 

are at work... day aad night... 

| producing these weapons. 

| We are workers. We cannot pilot | 
the planes ... drive the trucks... aim 
the bombs... man the gun turrets. 
But we are doing our part in fight- 
ing the battle on all fronts. Our chal- 
lenge is to produce better and faster 
than we cnce believed possible. THAT 
IS OUR PLEDGE. 


| Lincoln Brass Works, Inc. 


Brass Valves and Fittings for Field Units 
and Transport Vehicles 


2067 12th Detroit 
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DEFIANCE MACHINE 
WORKS, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Horizontal Boring Mills 





DEFIANCE, OHIO 











Warner 
_ e , 
Electric Brakes 
on essential motor transports 
and artillery pieces are prov- 


ing their dependability on the 


hattlefields of the world. 


* 


Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 


Beloit - Wisconsin 


WARNER 


ELECTRIC BRAKES 


























EMERGENCY STEERING STATION on U.S. battleship. The helmsman gets steering instructions 
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over a battle telephone. The two other men are intently watching their gauges. 


There are more than 2000 tele- 
phones on just one battleship. And 
many, many thousands on all the 
ships in the Navy. 


The needs of war have first cali on 
the country’s manufacturing ca- 
pacity and manpower. That is why 
there is not enough telephone equip- 
ment to take care of all civilian re- 
quirements and why many people 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Big “Battle Wagons’ Are Run by Telephone 


now have to wait for telephone 
service. 

It will be some time before all who 
want service can get it. We’d like 
those who must wait to know that 
we shall continue to do everything 
possible to shorten that time. 

"Give 7 to 10 to the Service Men" and help 
their night-time Long Distance calls from 


the camps get through quicker to the 
folks at home. 
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THAT OUR COUNTRY MIGHT Oce¢- Ylanwenver THE ENEMY 





Curtiss C-46 Commando Transport! 


With the war in high gear, speed is the 
essence of victory! No nation can hope to 
wage global warfare and win without a 
means of moving vast numbers of men and 
a tremendous tonnage of supplies, long dis- 
tances at high speed. 

The Curtiss C-46 Commando Troop and 
Cargo Carrier has admirably met this de- 
mand for unprecedented mobility. 

Today the Commando is a part of the 
greatest military transport program ever 
inaugurated. Tomorrow it will fly supplies 
for the rehabilitation of the world. Hard on 


MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COURCIL, EAST COAST, Inc. 


the heels of victory, too, will come the Com- 
mando’s conversion to both a luxury liner 
and a commercial cargo carrier for civilian 
service. Look To Tue Sky, America! 
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COMPLETE * COMPACT * MARINE CORPS HISTORY UNDER ONE COVER 


The story of the United States Marine Corps told through a collection of articles 
taken from leading publications and written by top ranking officers and writers. 


THE MARINE CORPS READER 





650 PAGES « EIGHT SECTIONS «+ $3.00 


The United States Marine Corps, from the Revolutionary War through the present 
World War, has been an active, vital and colorful part of the United States fighting units 
and here is a book that presents for the first time a co-ordinated picture of the Marine 
Corps at war. It represents a compilation of much of the best fiction and articles which 
have appeared in the nation’s leading publicationsy such as READER’S DIGEST, HARP- 
ERS, LIFE, COLLIERS, SATURDAY EVENING POST and leading military periodicals, 
including THE LEATHERNECK, THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, THE MARINE 
CORPS GAZETTE and the ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL. Famous writers, top 


ranking Marine officers and outstanding military experts are contributors. 


The traditions of the Corps, the why and how of the training of a fighting Marine, 
and such sections as “Mobilizing for Total War”, “Pearl Harbor and After’, “Flying 
Marines” and “Guadalcanal” combine to make THE MARINE CORPS READER an 
invaluable addition to the history of the Marine Corps and its contributions to victory in 
World War II. 

IMPORTANT—A special discount of 50 cents will be allowed if THE MARINE 


CORPS READER is purchased directly from the Marine Corps Association. 
Instead of $3.00, the price will be $2.50 per copy. 





MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 


1121 14th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Enclosed is $2.50 for one copy of THE MARINE CorPS READER ( Postage Prepaid ). 
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Coast Guard photo 
Serenity—even at bloody Saipan. Framed in the open mouth of an LST, this photo 
captures the beauty of sea and sky even as troops approach the torn beach 





